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MARCH FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
With the next month’s special 
issue, The Family In Canada, a re- 
warding and illuminating task will 
be concluded for those who put it 
together. When the family as a topic 
for this special issue was first dis- 
cussed last May it could only be 
spoken of in generalities. The edi- 
torial board and the staff agreed it 
was a subject of absorbing concern 
and almost everyone could think of 
some aspect of family life about 
which he had strong feelings and yet 
knew of little factual material to sup- 
port them. 
improving, 


Health standards were 
infant mortality 
cecreasing, life was being prolonged. 
Figures could prove these statements. 
But how were patterns of living, the 
relations between age groups, affected 
in actual day to day life? The speed 
of wartime and post war industrial- 
ization brought and is still bringing 
large numbers of people from rural 
areas into cities not yet equipped to 
receive them. 


was 


Uprooting is always 
serious but rerooting in inhospitable 
soil is attended by hazards which 
cannot be minimized. But what are 
these hazards in detail, have they left 
indelible marks on family life, are 
Man 
is pretty flexible and the dangers of 
too rapid change likely sound more 
threatening than they prove in 
actuality. But that is perhaps an 
optimistic surmise. Could we find 
out what was really happening? 
An article in itself could be made 
from the conversations and corres- 
pondence which grew out of the pro- 
posal to plan an enlarged issue of 
Foop FOR THOUGHT around the 
family. Pension schemes, breaking up 


they being met and overcome? 











In Our Opinion 





of the clan, schooling, meal time 
habits, intrafamilial relationships, 
what can be learnt from the census, 
the part played by religion, recrea- 
tion, the role of the community, and 
many other areas common to family 
life were explored and articles ar- 
ranged for. Government and private 
agencies and specialists in various 
fields were cordial in their interest 
and prompt in their cooperation. The 
fruit of all this will ripen in March. 
There will be blanks, of course, not 
only because our facilities would not 
let us range as widely for informa- 
tion as we would have liked, but 
because there are blanks in available 
material and in research. This in 
itself will be instructive. 

In the course of preparing such 
an issue the enthusiasm of those 
working on it increases as their per- 
spective grows less impersonal. If, 
however, the readers of The Family 
In Canada find it one-quarter as 
stimulating as putting it together has 
been we will be well satisfied. 


BUTLER AND ALCOTT 

When Samuel Butler’s The Way of 
All Flesh appeared early in the cen- 
tury a great liberating breath was 
released from many lungs. At last 
the dragon parents had been slain, 
the murk of the family dispelled, the 
book of rules demonstrated not to 
be the Tablets of the Law. Butler 
was a gifted satirist and he had a 
deadly command of total recall. This 
obscures the possibility, however. 
that his version of family life is no 
closer to reality than, say Louisa M. 





Alcott’s _ is. 
naturally 


The cultivated — will 
wince at such a juxta- 
position of disparates but for the 
purpose of these remarks please 
bear with it. 

The hy po- 
crisy and petty cruelty of Butler's 
only partly imagined household is as 
difficult for most of us to comprehend 
through experience as the unhealthy 
glaze of sentimentality poured over 
the doll’s house families of the 
romantic novelists. Pains and plea- 


unrelieved boredom. 


sures, while not equally divided, are 
not nearly so out of proportion to 
each other. Some will balk at this, 
reminding us of wars, depressions, 
disease and the general inhumanity 
of man to man. But for ihe moment 
we are speaking only of family life 
and of the tensions, exasperations 
and joys within it. The unquestioned 
acceptance of the pejorative view of 
the family hinders the growth of 
understanding as effectively as the 
irrationally rosy. 


Some like family life, some are 
resigned to it, some rebel against it. 
But no one any longer seriously 
doubts its permanence as an institu- 
tion. The two or three generations 
to be found within a family are 
always to some degree bewildered by 
the habits of thought and behavior of 
the generation coming before or after. 
Where the bewilderment is hostile 
avenues to understanding are closed, 
where it is tolerant it is no more than 
a brisk climate for the exchange of 
opinions. It is in the family that one 
should first learn of the great dif- 
ferences between human beings and 
that these differences are good and 


exciting, not evidences of ill-will. 


JOINT PLANNING COMMISSION 
By the time most of you are read- 
ing this the JPC will have held its 
winter meeting. It is being held in To- 
ronto and promises to supply us with 
an engrossing report for the April 
issue. The afternoon session in par- 
ticular is worth note. A panel made up 
of J. A. M. Galilee of the Canadian 
Association of Advertisers, J. R. H. 
Morgan of the Toronto Board of 
Education, Dr. George E. Flower of 
the Canadian Education Association, 
with A. A. Shea as moderator will 
talk about the value of Special Days 
and Special Weeks. This subject 
reactions, 


usually provokes strong 


some people believing Education 
Week, for instance, an excellent way 
of keeping a most important activity 
in the public consciousness, others 
thinking it a mystifying waste of 
time, others believing it a misappli- 
cation of techniques designed for 


commerce, 


This kind of exchange at regular 


intervals amongst such a widely repre- 


sentative group of organizations as 
participate in the Commission is a 
very happy development. The delicate 
balance of functions of such a body 
as the Commission is the key to its 
success. Those who take part share 
their plans and progress reports and 
bring into debate their common in- 
terests and problems. The atmosphere 
is energetic: and the result, as be- 
comes more evident after each meet- 
ing, is the gradual building of an 
orderly system of communication and 
cooperation amongst a great number 
of groups concerned in one way or 
another with public education. 





The Ends of Edueation 


Jessie Macpherson 


OMEONE had to do it, an ap- 

praisal of Canadian education. 
Miss Neatby a favourable 
position for doing it. Historian, 
scholar, teacher, member of the 
Massey Commission, she combined a 
number of active educational roles 
with an active mind and, something 
rare in books on education, a strong 
literary style. Considering the fate 
of most books on the subject, Miss 
Neatby must be surprised at the 
popularity of hers, now in its third 
printing. The book* has stimulated 
discussion beyond the hope of any 
teacher or writer. For some reason, 
have this 
subject, opinions often angry, some- 
times unsupported even by the read- 
ing of the book in question, but firm, 
and one might hazard a guess, un- 
changeable. An Indictment of 
Canadian Education, the  sub-title, 
states the thesis emphatically. Can- 
adian is condemned not 
alone for the means it uses to achieve 
results but for the ends it sets itself, 
ends, it is alleged, unhappily taken 
over from the philosophy of John 
Dewey. not indigenous to 
Canada but imported from the United 
States. 


was in 


Canadians opinions on 


education 


ends 


I shall begin by admitting to a 
liking for John Dewey, and even, 
God forgive me, for his educational 
theories. I would not go so far as 


*SO LITTLE FOR THE MIND: Hilda 
Neatby; Clarke, Irwin & Company, 
Limited. 


to extend my approval to every tag 
end of Deweyism wasting the time 
of boys and girls and _ earnest 
teachers in Canadian schools. Those 
enterprises, for instance! Those pic- 
tures cut from library books to fill 
the enterprise book! Those enter- 
prises made to order by enterprising 
commercial companies! That jargon, 
jargon, jargon! What honest Dewey- 
ite, of which number I count myself 
one, would not find his soul in revolt 
against such a travesty of the good 
life or a good education. Not that 
the author of this book would grant 
a Deweyite a soul! She declares 
that “in such [a Dewey] environment 
children should be allowed and en- 
couraged to grow, with no distinction 
of mind and body, and certainly with 
no discrimination of soul”. (p. 24.) 


In spite of a prejudice in favour 
of Dewey, I can understand Miss 
Neatby’s anger. With the academic 
standards of the historian she re- 
gards the graduates. of contemporary 
schools (not excluding the univer- 
sities, a point made clear in the Pre- 
face to the Second Edition) as 
ignorant of history, casual over facts, 
lazy about hard work and very short 
on wisdom, perhaps also on virtue. 
Dewey who replaced the training of 
the mind by “shared activities” (p. 
24), “external discipline ”( p. 24), 
by “natural process” (p. 23). “moral 
teaching” (p. 24), by “socialized 


which must be 


conduct learned 





by experience” (p. 27), did his 
job so thoroughly that with the 
“gloom and terror” (p. 23) bath 
water of the nineteenth century class 
there went down the 
drain the twentieth century learned, 
cultured and moral baby. There is 
much truth in the description and it 
is hard to know how to take issue 
with it. Miss Neatby has written an 
interesting, imaginative, resourceful, 
indeed a challenging book, but from 
my point of view, a one-sided book. 


room, also 


Take for instance the ends of edu- 
cation. Miss Neatby states her pre- 
ferences from time to time and in 
various I choose one that 
seems representative. Suggesting that 
John Dewey was “vehemently op- 
posed to Christian dogma” (p. 53), 
she goes on to say, “The plea for 
social adjustment and for individual 
satisfaction (regarded as an end in 
itself) the fear of frustration and the 
mania for success, all seem to run 
directly counter to the Christian 
teaching of a firm and fixed moral 
law, rendered flexible only through 
the operation of grace and a total 
enunciation of the self” (p. 54). 
Now as to the ends of education, de- 
pendent as they are on the ends of 
life itself, there is no proof, at least 


weys. 


in the ordinary sense of the word 
proof. All the opponents in the 
argument can do is to say in louder 
and louder tones how angry the other 
That is what is 
province by 


belief makes them. 
happening, province, 
between informed persons who might 
be expected to see reason on one side 
or the other. I happen to believe 


that satisfaction. self-fulfilment, and 
adjustment to complex social de- 


mands is a proper goal, a moral goal, 
even a Christian goal, to set for one- 
self and others. 
it. 


But | cannot prove 


Perhaps my reasons for belief will 
emerge as I attempt what seems to 
me a more just appraisal of the 
general position. On the one hand 
Dewey recommended attention to the 
child and the development of tech- 
niques for helping the child to grow, 
not in a strait-jacket but, in an 
Aristotelian sense, into the stature 
proper to himself. On the other hand, 
he denied that external authority had 
a priori rights, privileges or values, 
though in the process of growth from 
infancy to maturity external curtail- 
ment of liberty 


has a temporary 


The adult child relation, 
whether parent to child or teacher 
to pupil was to be as nearly as pos- 


necessity. 


sible a natural and positive one of 
friendly guidance from older and 
wiser to younger but important. The 
idea happened to fit twentieth cen- 
tury America, expanding in power 
and outlook, and in need of an edu- 
cational system. The present and 
future seemed more important than 
the past, the growth of the child into 
the new adult of the utmost signifi- 
cance, the creation of a society, bet- 
ter than the old, seemed urgent. But 
the point of view is as old as the 
Greeks and as sacred as the Christian. 
emphasizing as it does the worth of 
the human soul and the contributory. 
not immutable nature of institutions 
and traditions. In the Dewey educa- 
tional system the ideal was made ex- 
plicit by emphasis on two values, a 
properly developing child, and a well- 
ordered society of opportunity for all. 





But if the child is to make the 
claims of his individual needs, the 
teacher must be able to attend to him. 
It is obvious that the ideal can be 
served only by small classes and 
highly trained teachers. Perhaps the 
unwillingness of the Canadian public 
to support an educational system 
commensurate with the ideal might 
be pointed out. A system that under- 
staffs its schools and underpays its 
teachers can scarcely expect the full 
benefits of enlightenment. Never- 
theless the ideal has, as the author 
points out, been enormously influen- 
tial, and not only on school curricula. 
In individual lives it has been’ pro- 
ductive of much good. Many have 
been warmed by the imagination of 
the concept. and, from negative 
habits of thought, have turned to 
positive and creative ideas about 
themselves and others. 


Miss Neatby makes some very 
serious charges against Dewey. He 
is anti-intellectual, anti-cultural, a- 
moral. “There is no abstract thought. 
no external discipline or stimulus, 
and, of course, no moral teaching” 


(p. 24). 


Dewey is anti-intellectual. To be 
sure he does take issue with many tra- 
ditionalist theories of the mind and 
on the practical side questions the 
possibility of training the mind as if 
it existed in a vacuum. Training the 
person, the mind is involved. Where 
there is interest in the subject. either 
for its own sake, or because it serves 
an end in view, the mind will develop 
its own discipline, the person will be 
able to use his mind for his own 
purposes, immediate or long term. 
I believe that it is untrue to suggest 


as Mr. Hutchins and Miss Neatby 
do that Dewey wished to substitute 
for learning as an art, a science and 
a way of life, vocational training for 
material prosperity. Education was 
to be had in the doing, but ‘doing’ 
comprised the full manifold of hu- 
man activities and potentialities. 


It is also untrue to claim that the 
Dewey method derogates mental 
discipline and the acquiring of the 
materials of knowledge. The multi- 
plication table must be learned: 
grammar must be learned; languages 
could be learned more quickly at an 
early age; facts must be learned. But 
attitudes are learned also, attitudes 
to these materials, to authority and 
to themselves. Where teaching is 
skillful, compulsion will not be neces- 
sary. Where compulsion is neces- 
sary there is a breakdown in the pro- 
cess of positive learning. Education 
must be liberal in two senses: it must 
be comprehensive, traditional and 
progressive, and it must liberate. 
Compulsion and fear are demon- 
strably obstacles in the way of the 
creative use of powers, either child 
or adult. And discipline must in the 
long run be self-discipline. 


As to the results of conflicting 
methods on the minds to be trained, 
I submit that at the moment we have 


not the smallest shred of proof 
whether the minds of mid-twentieth 
century young adults are less or better 
trained than those educated under 
another system. It is true that they 
do not now read their Horace for 
recreation. It is also true that they, 
more and more of them, can bring 
competent arguments to bear on 
political issues, on legal questions, on 





business problems. on matters of 


national and domestic 


importance. 
They can attend a symphony con- 
cert, more and more of them, and 
judge the excellence of the perform- 
ance and the work. They have seen 
more pictures and are developing 
aesthetic interests and canons of 
taste. They read books, periodicals. 
and newspapers, often with acumen. 
They, and these are laymen, know 
something about atomic physics, the 
nature of the incredible universe, the 
social expectation of societies and 
cultures distant from ours in time 
and space. They have skill; they can 
make and repair radios and cars: 
they can cook. They understand 
themselves and rear their children 
more intelligently than did their 
parents. If these activities do not 
involve the mind then Miss Neatby 
is right. But except by strict defini- 
tion of the mind, and so far as I know 
none has been arrived at by the 
separate or combined efforts of 


psychologists, sociologists, physiolo- 
gists, philosophers, theologians and 
historians, there is no proof one way 
or the other which system will best 


train minds. I suggest that we have 
in our world, with infinitely more to 
attend to, minds trained as care- 
fully as any in the past. Can it be that 
the traditionalists are content with 
“too little for the mind”? 


Her anti-cultural charge is made in 
part as follows. “The result of pro- 
gressiveness has been effectively to 
cut off many, if not most of our 
pupils, from any real enjoyment or 
understanding of the inheritance of 
western civilization and _ certainly 
frem any sense that the achievement 


and values of the past are a trust 
to be preserved and enriched for the 
future” (p. 16). If this is true it is 
deplorable and in part it certainly is 
true. At any rate, information about 
the past, and enjoyment of it are at a 
low ebb. Whether the blame can be 
assigned mainly to our educational 
system is another matter. 
porary studies of western societies 
suggest dynamic causes for the 
breakdown of knowledge and of res- 
pect for traditions, more explosive 
than any formal education system. 
Mannheim’s conception of the 
sociology of knowledge with its roots 
in history and its growth as a func- 
tion of events carries the educational 
issue into another climate of thought. 
It is harder today than Miss Neatby 
suggests in her book, not only to 
know and understand western cul- 
ture. but to take possession of it. But 
culture is a catch-all word. 


Contem- 


But to accept the author’s terms. 
and at the risk of seeming to support 
a mediocre education for the many 
at the expense of a ‘memorial’ educa- 
tion for the few, I do point out that 
belief in democracy is held by most 
Canadians, that they do not gener- 
ally subscribe to the view that the 
“many—granting their ‘unique value’ 
and ‘infinite worth’—must still live 
on and by the efforts of the few” 
(p. 48). Canada has in 1954 new 
boundaries, new and newer 
Canadians, bringing with them new 
cultures, new languages, but the old 
aspirations. But if the traditionalists 
refuse to accept our polyglot popula- 
tion as an excuse for our lack of 
cultivation it might be pertinent to 
ask why the old Canadians educated 





before Dewey, have failed to com- 
municate to their children their 
learning, their enthusiasm for the 
classics, for history, for literature, 
in short for western culture. Can it 
be that the products of the Dewey 
educational system suffered the initial 
disadvantage of being born into 
homes without books, without music, 
without cultivation, though their 
fathers and mothers could not be 
blamed on Dewey? 


And now that I seem to be in full 
dress defense of Dewey and _ his 
schools, I shall mention the social 
context in which education today 
takes place. Radio, television, comics, 
movies and cars come under one 
heading of competitive media. Under 
another, and perhaps more violent, 
is the pressure of many parents on the 
child to be a social success. That the 
latter pressure is translated by most 
children into an injunction to be 
popular with their peers rather than 
to make high grades is not surprising 
in a world where adult desires for 
status have often taken the place of 
pleasures and achievement, as goals 
to be aimed at. To blame a school 
system or an educational aim for a 


community disaster is to hypostatize 
the intellect, separating it from the 
soul and body it inhabits. 


“Dewey is frankly and _ even 
ferociously a-moral in his method 
and discipline. This is, as is well 
known, the core of his philosophy” 
(p 26). Since the beginning of the 
century new and startling facts have 
been known about moral attitudes. In 
particular, that the emotional attitude 
to authority is fixed in infancy, 


7 


generally by an identification with 
one or other or both parents, is know- 
ledge not now to be controverted. 
The identification is an ambivalent 
one—love and hate. The attitudes are 
permanent. Where the relationship 
between parents and infant have 
been friendly, where the child has 
found himself respected and valued 
and loved, the powerful parent 
surrogates afterwards discerned in 
teachers, tend to be regarded as 
potentially friendly, their guidance 
acceptable. But if the infantile 
world threatens, the powerful figures 
are a menace, to be hated, to be 
feared, to be outwitted, to be propitia- 
ted. It is very likely that no amount 
of verbal moral teaching can over- 
come the power of these emotional 
attitudes. This is not to say that 
there is no moral law to be taught. It 
is to say that there is a terrifying 
amount of support for the belief that 
infants, children and adults have, in 
some organic and whole way to live 
into their morality. 


I mention finally my reaction to 
those parts of the book which do not 
seem be in accord with the 
methods of an historian. The highly 
selective use of materials to support 
an emotional attitude is surprising. 
And the constant use of pejorative 
words for things she does not like. 
and reverential ones for those she 
does is the preacher's rather than the 
scholar’s prerogative. But the book 
would not have been written without 
emotion and words are good weapons 
for stirring up a much needed argu- 
ment. 


to 





The Kingston 


Klizabeth Fry 


Society 


Jeanne M. Love 


HE Kingston Elizabeth Fry 

Society is unique in the Canadian 
scene of after-prison care societies in 
that it the only 
Penitentiary for Women in_ the 
Dominion of Canada. Inaugurated 
early in 1949 by a group of interested 
women in the community, it was the 
first such society in Canada to take 
on the task of its historical namesake 
in a penitentiary. The work of the 
Society is done by members of the 
Board of Directors, 


serves Federal 


professional 
women who act in a voluntary capa- 
city, and provides visiting services, 
legal aid, rehabilitation 
recreational and educational interests 
as well as general regard for the 
welfare of the individual inmate. The 
work is carried on within a govern- 
ment setting, and while verbally spon- 
sored by the government, the Society 
is not officially designated to handle 
any specific duties or to make any 
recommendations for change. It is a 
situation which could pose many 
difficulties, but which, with the co- 
operation of prison officials, holds 
working relationships. To 
this picture and the 
Society as a whole it is necessary to 
take a cursory glance at the Prison, 
at the duties and activities of the 
Elizabeth Fry Society, and, finally, 
at some of the problems at present 
being studied by the Society. 


services, 


good 


understand 


At almost any time the population 


in the Prison for Women at Kingston 
numbers close to one hundred. The 
inmates come from all over Canada. 
There are teen-agers and grand- 
mothers; women from the most varied 
backgrounds—from cities, Villages, 
slums and mansions; women of varied 
interests and skills: women of varied 
records: women who have two factors 
in common, their sex and their segre- 
gation from the Canadian community. 
They arrive at the prison, are given 
a medical examination, interviewed 
by the matron and become part of the 
prison population for sentences vary- 
ing from two years to life. 


The prison is clean and physically 
well-equipped. Kindly custodial care 
is administered by a group of matrons 
who are trained nurses and 
servants. 


civil 
These matrons have exten- 
sive duties involving administration, 
supervision, and discipline, and Miss 
Burke, matron in charge, is respon- 
sible directly to Warden Allen for the 
entire management of the institution. 
There is only one matron whose 
responsibility officially extends be- 
yond the safekeeping of the prisoners 
and her appointment was made only 
three years ago. Her tasks include 
classification, education and recrea- 
tion, any one of which is more than 
a full-time job. 


Under the matrons’ supervision, 
the imates perform the tasks of the 





institution, such as kitchen and 
laundry duty and the making of uni- 
forms where they receive a certain 
amount of training on power sewing 
machines. These duties occupy a 
great part of the prison day. How- 
ever, the tasks are not onerous and 
the inmates have much free time 
which may be spent on a choice of 
academic work, courses in hairdres- 
sing, typing and shorthand, or in 
recreation. 


Unfortunately, very few avail them- 
selves of these opportunities and much 
idle chatter exists, perhaps because 
the individuals lack incentive to 
participate in their free time in activi- 
ties which as yet do not provide trade 
status upon release. The prison, being 
without a classification system, can- 
not provide segregation or indivi- 
dualized treatment for the inmates. 
‘They themselves are not aware of 
their own needs and, in many cases, 
care little for re-education. 


Their term ends with parole or 


release. Each girl receives at that 
time clothing which has been specially 
and carefully purchased by the 
matron in charge, together with a 
small amount of money and a railway 
ticket back to the point of her arrest. 
This then is the setting in which the 
Society provides its voluntary ser- 
vices. 

Since its inception the Society has 
been instrumental in arranging for 
academic work, hobbies, and recrea- 
tion for the women. At present, 
special courses in University work and 
dress designing are being sponsored 
for two of the inmates. Art classes 
are held each week by one of the 
Board members, herself a_ talented 


artist. In the summer, gardening is 
extremely popular, and seeds are 
provided by the Society. 


General visiting is done on behalf 
of the Society by the President, who 
each week goes through the prison. 
She is free to talk with any individual 
and discuss with them all their acti- 
vities and problems, providing en- 
couragement and help on a personal 
basis. During these visits many 
requests for special assistance are 
received. Such visits also serve to 
introduce to all inmates the total work 
of the Society. They then tend to 
think of it on a more personal level, 
rather than as a nebulous group of 
people on the “outside”. 


Legal advice and service is pro- 
vided by a woman lawyer upon re- 
quest of the individual. These services 
have included divorce actions and 
legal actions arising out of property 
and family matters. Many difficult 
situations are created by the in- 
equality of sentence for the same 
crime, the length of term often being 
dependent upon where in Canada the 
person was convicted. Other diffi- 
culties are caused by the impositions 
of fines in lieu of extended sentence, 
such as two years and five hundred 
dollars fine or an additional two 
years. Because the prison population 
comes from all over Canada, legal 
counselling must be based on a know- 
ledge of provincial laws as well as 
Dominion statutes. 


Rehabilitation service may also be 
requested by the individual, and is 
provided by a trained social worker 
whose task it is to prepare the person 
for discharge. This involves plans for 
travel, jobs and housing, but includes 





the handling of mental and emotional 
preparation for the new life. Un- 
fortunately, the requests for service 
come just prior to discharge and the 
contact with the inmate is of short 
duration, usually varying from one 
to three interviews. In almost every 
case, fear evident, and actual 
requests to remain in the prison have 
been made by those too fearful to 
face the “outside”. Their need for 
continued moral support is a basic 
need and referral is therefore made 
to a social agency in the community 
to which they are going. Because the 
Society financed on a basis of 
voluntary contribution with a very 
small budget, limited financial assis- 
tance is offered along with counsel- 
ling service. 


1s 


Is 


Assistance in job placement is re- 
ceived from the Kingston office of 
the National Employment Service. 
The Special Placements Officer for 
women, on request of the Society's 
rehabilitation officer, interviews the 
girl in prison and refers her applica- 
tion to the local office at the point of 
her destination. She then obtains for 
the girl, prior to her release, an 
Unemployment Insurance book, iden- 
tification card and a letter from the 
office at point of destination making 
a definite appointment with a definite 
staff member upon the inmate’s re- 
lease. This together with the referral 
to a local social agency and the know- 
ledge that the Elizabeth Fry Society 
is always ready to help, tends to 
nullify for the inmate the feeling that 
the outside is a great void. 


While the Society aims at the ulti- 
mate in correctional services, it 
still very aware of the present difh- 


Is 
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culties involved in ebtaining these. 
It is understandable that classifica- 
tion, specialized education and treat- 
ment therapy would be costly addi- 
tions to the present program for a 
small population of one hundred 
women. However, it has been stimu- 
lating to watch the change and pro- 
gram growth within the men’s prison 
at Kingston. Believing in the philo- 
sophy of modern penology, the 
authorities have provided staff train- 
ing for the guards and have installed 
a prisoners’ classification system in 
which the man’s individual needs and 
aptitudes are studied. Then trade 
training, academic work and personal 
counselling are provided for him in 
accordance with his needs and capa- 
cities. After-care plans are carefully 
made, usually with the assistance of 
the John Howard Society. It has been 
discouraging that none of these 
changes has as yet been made in the 
women’s prison. However, on behalf 
of the women, the Elizabeth Fry 
Society is attempting to influence the 
community, the authorities, and those 
on the law-making and budget levels, 
to implement the newest and best in 
correctional services. 


To help in this phase of the work. 
several topics are at present being 
studied and discussed in committees 
of the Society. 

One such study is concerned with 


the matter of remission and several 
aspects present themselves to mind. 


A prison sentence in itself origi- 
nates as a punishment and a deter- 
rent, but under modern science and 
its knowledge of human needs and 
behaviour, the sentence has come to 
be considered as a period during 





which re-training of the individual 
prepares him for later release. It has 
been said that custodial care is a 
costly national luxury both economi- 
cally and in terms of human re- 
sources. Too, the prison setting is an 
unnatural one for the human being 
and the Prison for Women, in 
accordance with security and disci- 
pline, provides a completely planned 
and regimented routine. Without re- 
training, this custody and regimenta- 
tion tends to break down in the 
individual the ability to make deci- 
sions and the habit of facing new 
situations. The Elizabeth Fry Society 
is therefore studying the possibility 
of parole at an earlier period with 
some type of intermediary care pro- 
vided. Then the inmate would move 
gradually into a free situation rather 
than experience almost simultaneously 
the two extremes of custody and 
freedom. 


A further study is being made on 
the sex offender. At present under 
the Criminal Code, sex offences are 
dealt with as crimes and punishable 
by imprisonment. In reality, these 
offenders are known to be in need of 
either treatment or permanent custo- 
dial care such as a mental hospital 
provides, for their own and others’ 
safety. Thus a prison is not suitable 
for them and their presence poses 
many difficulties for the matrons. A 
committee is at present studying one 
particular girl in the prison. She was 
convicted at sixteen years of age on a 
sex offence and sentenced to two years 
in prison plus a five hundred dollar 
fine or a total of four years imprison- 
ment. Being unable to pay the fine 
at the end of two years, she asked for 
parole. but prison officials felt that 


she could not possibly establish her- 
self in the community. For that rea- 
son, the Society is exploring for her 
the possibilities of treatment or of a 
transfer to a mental hospital school. 


Another very interesting topic 
under discussion is that of the open 
institution, a prison without bars. 
In England it has proven very 
successful as an integral part of the 
Borstal System, while in the United 
States even hardened criminals 
aave been successfully rehabilitated 
through care and training in an open 
institution. In the Prison for Women, 
the population is small and varied in 
age. Perhaps the younger group and 
the first offenders could receive a 
different form of prison term. 

Finally, a committee is studying the 
Prison for Women with an eye to its 
physical capacities, its assets in staff 
and orderly routines, and its liabili- 
ties in the rate of recidivism and the 
waste of human resources lost for the 
present to the outside world. Pro 
and con the survey hopes to point up 
the actual areas of need, the in- 
equalities existing between the men’s 
and women’s programs, and to 
come up with recommendations lead- 
ing to a more ideal situation. 


Aware of the shortage of staff, 
aware of the financial difficulties, 
aware, too, of the inflexibilities of 


government and the inequalities 
existing under the present Criminal 
Code, the Kingston Elizabeth Fry 
Society is anxious that the spotlight 
be focussed on the individual’s needs, 
that society in general shall be respon- 
sible for the repair of its own 
damages and that a complete re- 
building be at least attempted for 
each inmate. 





The Toronto Elizabeth Fry 
Society 


Eileen 
HE Elizabeth Fry Society is a 
unique type of organization 
which combines practical service 
with an important program of adult 
education in the community. To 
this double-barrel- 
led system works out, it is necessary 
to look back to the remarkable 
Quaker gentlewoman who _ inspired 
this work. 


It was 1813 when Elizabeth Fry 
first visited Newgate Gaol. Three 
hundred women were crammed into 
a small area, in rags and dirt, with- 
out bedding. She was advised by the 
governor to leave her watch in his 
office, but she refused. With a few 
women friends, she went into action. 
picking up where John Howard had 
left off. 


Elizabeth Fry succeeded with 
women of Newgate by caring 
their children. The first thing she 
did was suggest a school, and the 
women prisoners chose a_ teacher 
from their own midst, and an empty 
cell became the classroom. One Sun- 


understand how 


the 
for 


day she read out several rules: 1. 
That a woman 
supervision. 


be appointed for 
2. That the women be 
engaged in needlework, knitting, etc. 
3. That there be no begging, swear- 
ing, gaming, quarrelling or improper 
books. 4. That all have clean hands 
and faces and an orderly manner. 


Adams 


The women accepted Mrs. Fry, and 
her ideas. Soon she had a workroom 
going, and criminals were clothed. 
Once the room was started, she peti- 
tioned the Sherids that it become part 
of the prison system. 

Then 
task of 
terrible 
prisons, and winning their support 
for her reform measures. Her prin- 
ciples were four: 1. Religious instruc- 
tion. 2. Classification. 3. Employ- 
ment. 4. Women cared for entirely 
by women. She toured England. 
Scotland. Ireland and the Continent. 
Kings and Queens corresponded with 
her. The Empress of Russia became 
a second Elizabeth Fry, bringing 
many improvements to Russia's 
prisons and asylums. And she lived 
to see these basic principles spread 
through the world. 


In a book she wrote for lady visi- 
tors, she summed up her own philo- 
sophy. “Much depends on the spirit 
in which the worker enters her 
work,” she wrote. “It must be the 
spirit not of judgment, but of mercy. 
In our conduct to these unfortunate 
females, kindness, gentleness and true 
humility ought ever to be united with 
serenity and firmness.” 

In England, the Elizabeth Fry 


Society has been working for more 


she took on the tremendous 
informing the public of the 
British 


conditions inside 
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Photographed in the new office of the Elizabeth Fry Society, Toronto, are, from left, Dr. 


Margaret Maclean, 


membership convenor, 


Miss Phyllis Haslam, recently appointed 


Executive Director, Mrs. J. M. Tracy, president, and Miss Joan Peck, education and public 
relations convenor. 


than 100 years, and Canada now has 
a number of Elizabeth Fry Societies. 

The Toronto Branch, with which 
this article is concerned, has in the 
past two years mapped out a pro- 
gram of aiding the women both in 
and out of jail, and at the same time, 
working to make the general com- 
munity aware of its role in the field 
of penal work. 

And while the John Howard 
Society has long aided men dis- 
charged from prison or jail, there 
was no similar local organization for 
women ex-prisoners in Toronto. 
Working through their service clubs 
and business firms, men have held 
out a helping hand to ex-prisoners 
but there has been no similar help 
from women’s groups toward the fe- 
male prisoner. 
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“The fact that women prisoners 
have not been treated as well as men 
both inside of prisons and out, is no 
accident,” says Mrs. J. M. Tracy, 
President of the Toronto Branch of 
the Elizabeth Fry Society. “All 
across Canada, this fact holds true. 
The explanation seems to be that the 
women of the community have shown 
no interest in the question of penal 
reform and rehabilitation. Woman’s 
apathy to assuming her responsibility 
in the community shows up in the 
penal field as in no other.” 

What is the Society doing in the 
realm of adult education? The Edu- 
cation and Public Relations Com- 
mittee studies available literature 
and recommends books for individual 
study by members. The Six Best 


Books. in the opinion of the com- 





mittee are, by the way: Probation 
and Re-education—Glover. Life of 
Elizabeth Fry—Whitney. New Hori- 
zons in Crimonology—Borins and 
Teeters. Prisoners are People— 
Scudder. Women in Gaol—Joan 
Henry. The English Prison and 


Borstal Systems—F ox. 


The committee organizes after- 
noon and evening study groups under 
the leadership of well-known 
experts. And public education is 
carried ont through public meetings 
with a program of distinguished 
speakers like Dr. Stuart Jaffary and 
Mr. Norman Borins, Q.C. Finally, 
speakers are available for the asking 
for outside speeches to service clubs, 
church groups and women’s organi- 
zations, and supplies of informative 
pamphlets concerning the Elizabeth 
Fry Society are distributed to all 
such groups. It is the aim of the 
Toronto Branch to make every 
women’s organization in the area 
familiar with the aims and work of 
the Society, and to feel that it exists 
to carry out the public’s role in penal 
reform and aftercare work. 

There are, of course, many other 
aspects of the work, all of which is 
carried on by a group of volunteers, 
under the professional guidance of a 
trained social worker, Miss Phyllis 
Haslam, and a distinguished advisory 
council. 


Miss Haslam was appointed to her 
post by the Society on August Ist, 
1953, and she is able to devote con- 
tinuous effort to the needs of women 
offenders. On October 5th, the 
Society opened a modest office at 344 
Jarvis Street, the first Elizabeth Fry 
office in Canada. Much of the furni- 


ture and equipment was donated: by 
and interested business 


members 
firms. 


One selected group of women make 
personal visits to prisoners who re- 
quest a visitor, inside Mercer 
Reformatory. These visits may be the 
prisoner’s one contact with the “out- 
side” for the entire period of her 
sentence—three months, perhaps, or 
two years. The young girl or the 
woman getting on in years both feel, 
at the start of their term, that life is 
at an end. Over the weeks the visi- 
tor gets to know the prisoner, and 
when the inmate leaves jail, a friend 
is at hand to help over the first 
difficult weeks. 


As well, Miss Haslam has an office 
within Mercer, where she is able to 
interview inmates privately. She has . 
access to all parts of the building. 


Major John Foote and the Depart- 
ment of Reform Institutions have 
given steady support and sympathetic 
encouragement. In early months 
when the group often had less than 
$100 in the treasury, he arranged a 
Provincial grant and later, the 
Department undertook to pay the 
salary of the social worker chosen by 
the Society. 


Miss Haslam does not force her 
services on inmates, but is available 
for interviews to any prisoner re- 
questing one. There is no social 
worker at present attached to either 
the Mercer or the women’s section of 
the Don Jail, so her services have 
been much in demand. 


Someone has estimated that 7 out 
of 10 lawbreakers come from slums 


or depressed areas, and the Elizabeth 
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Fry Society believes that because of 
the discouraging prospects many 
women do face on release, it is vitally 
important that there be someone 
standing by to help during the transi- 
tion from institution life to a normal 
existence in the community. 


Finding a job is.the hardest prob- 
lem a prisoner faces, as some firms 
will not hire persons with a record. 
Miss Haslam works closely with the 
National Employment Service, and 
with certain firms which have volun- 
teered assistance. After considering 
the prisoner’s qualifications and 
checking job prospects in the line of 
work she wants, the Society arranges 
one or more interviews for her to go 
to when released. So that the women 
present a neat appearance when 
job-hunting, any needed clothes are 
provided, on request. 
has a selected stock 
attractive clothing. Some girls go 
into detention in one season and 
come out in another. And where 
the Society does not have the right 
hat, or gloves, these are purchased. 


The society 
of worn but 


Until the girl is self-supporting (a 
week or two) money is provided so 
she may pay her room rent and buy 
food. Every ex-prisoner knows she 
can come to the Society’s office and 
receive friendship, material aid, 
counsel, assistance in finding a job or 
a room and, where necessary, free 
psychiatric help can be arranged. 
Through an individual and friendly 
approach, the Society’s Director 
comes to know each girl, and if she 
requires some special assistance, she 
is referred to other sources of help 
in the community. 


The Toronto Branch has joined 
with Societies in Ottawa and Kings- 
ton, forming a provincial council of 
Elizabeth Fry Societies. A girl who 
is, let us say, arrested in Ottawa may 
meet an Elizabeth Fry member there 
and on transfer to serve her term in 
Mercer, make a new Elizabeth Fry 
friend in Toronto if she so requests. 


The Society is doing a further job 
in the field of adult education 
through its participation in a Joint 
Committee on Penal Reform, along 
with six other interested women’s 
organizations in Ontario. Recom- 
mendations to be presented to the 
Provincial Government, prepared by 
the Joint Committee, have been ap- 
proved by members of the Society. 
The recommendations concerning 
classification and treatment of prison- 
ers are of particular concern to the 
Society. We believe some attempt 
should be made to diagnose and treat 
the condition that lies behind the 
anti-social act. Not that all can be 
treated successfully, but certainly 
every modern technique proven by 
modern penal studies should be em- 
ployed. Then when the prisoner is 
released, she would be a better re- 
habilitation risk. Time should serve 
the prisoner. 


During the past month, the Society 
has been accepted into the Com- 
munity Chest, and has also received 
a grant of $1,000 from the Atkinson 
Charitable Foundation. Such support 
means that the organization will be 
able to expand its work, and be of 
much greater assistance to women 
and girls on release, through a strong 
rehabilitation service. 
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Back to the Community 


A. M. Kirkpatrick 


(Extracts from a paper presented at the Canadian Penal Association meeting held in 
conjunction with the eighty-third annual Congress of Correction, October, 1953. 


Toronto.) 


T is a truism that a man’s real 

punishment begins when he returns 
to society and all of us in law 
institutional treatment 
and after-care work must be actively 
concerned about the kind of climate 
society maintains for the ex-convict. 
There are undoubtedly a number of 
men who do not seem to care much 
about their future return to society. 
But in most cases the man judges our 
efforts by the answer to his supreme 
question— 


enforcement. 


“How will society accept 
me on release?” He has paid his debt. 
he has made his time, he wants to go 
straight. Will he be given the chance? 
Our main efforts in after-care are 
directed to this man. 

Eventually he confronts his com- 
munity again and immediately be- 
comes aware of certain needs common 
to all human beings. As a biological 
organism he must exist and to this 
end needs food, clothing and shelter. 
Federally he is provided with a mini- 
mum issue of clothing and the rela- 
tivly meagre results of his prison 
earnings. Provincially he may receive 
a small discharge gratuity with fur- 
ther monetary assistance in some pro- 
vinces towards his rehabilitation. But 
there is little question that the amount 
of his “gate money” is inadequate, 
in modern terms, to provide him with 
subsistence and necessities to last him 
till he has found a job and secured 
his first pay. In essence he is all too 


often to all intents and purposes 
insolvent the day he is released. 

This is one area of need to which 
I would draw your attention. Efforts 
should be made to secure better dis- 
charge gratuities based not on a 
relationship to time served, which 
may be a proper one to be observed 
in regard to prison earnings, but on 
a realistic appreciation of the need 
for physical survival faced by any 
man leaving prison. The material 
needs of a man who has been in 
prison for only three months are 
largely the same as those of longer 
sentence men. It is not so much the 
length of time served which is the 
important factor here; but rather, 
even for a short-sentence man, the 
dislocation from home, job and com- 
munity relationships and the stigma 
of being an ex-convict. If reasonable 
provision is not made for his needs 
at this point we may well be leaving 
him to circumstances conducive to 
his return to crime. 

In Great Britain the man finds him- 
self immediately, as any other citizen 
in need, within the scope and provi- 
sions of an assistance program of 
some sort. In Canada this is not so 
and the Prisoners’ Aid Societies are 
placed in the position of attempting 
to bridge the gap from institutional 
maintenance to self-maintenance in 
the community. Our efforts. because 





of lack of funds are, to say the least, 
minimal and we find ourselves all too 
frequently providing “flop-house” 
accommodation, inadequate meals, 
and cast-off clothing; but this is not 
in keeping with the objectives of the 
institutional treatment program, the 
needs and aspirations of the man, or 
the kind of circumstances and sur- 
roundings to hold on the straight path 
men who have known the lure of easy 
money and easy living. We know 
from studies on parole violation that 
men who return to stable residential 
quarters violate much less frequently 
than those who return to live in the 
transient, semi-slum life of the cities. 
A rehabilitation grant should be 
planned with the man while in the 
institution as part of the pre-release 
program. This grant should be made 
available to him under supervision 
and adjusted as necessary either 
through institutional field officers, 
where they are employed, with 
governments assuming the costs 
directly or, alternatively, through co- 
operation with the Prisoners’ Aid 
Societies with the costs charged back 
to the government jurisdictions in- 
volved. Such a charge-back arrange- 
ment for specific direct assistance 
should be carefully distinguished 
from general government grants to 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies for admini- 
strative and development purposes. 
We are all just scratching the surface 
of the job that needs to be done and 
it is that governments 
should be urged to consider their 
responsibility for financing in greater 
measure after-care of this nature. 


suggested 


It is generally recognized that pre- 
release preparation within the insti- 
tution should begin the direct process 


of after-care. Hence if the work is 
to be done by a voluntary agency it 
is most desirable that the institutional 
staff and the institutional representa- 
tive of the voluntary agency work in 
close partnership to interpret the 
function of the after-care agency and 
to assist those men, who wish help. 
to develop a plan for their return to 
the community of their choice. 

This may well involve a reaching 
out to the local community through 
the facilities of the after-care agency 
to check the reality of home, family, 
employment, community acceptance 
and readiness to help. There would 
follow the interpretation of these to 
the man so that, if necessary, he may 
rebuild his plan. Another step would 
be the preparation of a pre-release 
report covering his background and 
plans to be forwarded to the Local 
Prisoners’ Aid Society in readiness 
for his reception into the community. 
Ultimately there would be the receiv- 
ing of progress reports from the after- 
care agency which might help the 
institutional staff assess their plan- 
ning and treatment of the individual 
man. 

Where, for any reason, it is not 
possible for the Prisoners’ Aid 
Society to maintain such a repre- 
sentative within the institution, it is 
most essential that a close liaison be 
developed with the institutional staff. 
To this end it is hoped that the 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies may be re- 
garded as extensions of the institution 
into the community with direct 
referral of the man and consultation 
regarding him prior to and following 
release with a free interchange of 
essential information regarding him 
and his progress. 





Such direct referral is contingent, 
of course, on the man’s willingness 
to accept it and to plan for after-care 
assistance through a Prisoners’ Aid 
his release; but no 
material distinction need be made in 
the case of men released by outright 
termination of sentence or on parole. 
It should be noted, however, that the 
parole function is an official one so 
that, while the institutional repre- 
sentative of the Prisoners’ Aid Society 
may be the one to help the man 
develop a plan and the Society may 
agree to accept his supervision on 
parole, the plan should be worked 
out in collaboration with the institu- 
tional and/or parole board staff, pre- 
sented by them with their recommen- 
dations to the Parole Board, and the 
decision regarding parole made en- 
tirely by appropriate official agency. 
Similarly, objective reports may be 
made by the Prisoners’ Aid Society 
as to the man’s co-operation on 
parole; but any recommendation or 
decision to revoke should be made 
by official action of the appropriate 
authority. 


Society on 


The work of the local Prisoners’ 
Aid Society is greatly helped when 
such planning takes place prior to 
release and the man can be shep- 
herded, as it were, from the institu- 
tion to the community. But many 
men do not accept this service in the 
belief that they can make it alone 
and, in the case of short-sentence men, 
because there is often insufficient time 
for anyone to build up such a rela- 
tionship. 


Hence, we encounter the problem of 
the self-referred man. Many of these 
are anxious for advice and counsel 
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and are willing to try to make some 
kind of a plan even at a belated date 
and these we should reach out to 
help. However, many are frankly 
interested in nothing but emergency 
assistance to tide them over night. 
These latter present a problem more 
in the nature of emergency relief than 
of prisoner after-care and may have 
been discharged for months or years 
but still choose to regard themselves 
as ex-convicts for purposes of secur- 
ing assistance. 


The problem of the man seeking 
only such direct assistance becomes 
that of determining the real focus of 
his needs. These may well have 


changed from those related to his 
having been at one time an ex-convict 
to those related to his presenting him- 
self now as a transient unemployed 
man. Thus he may well have passed 


from the field of responsibility of the 
Prisoners’ Aid Society into that of 
those organizations concerned with 
hostel service or direct relief. 


Our communities will soon be 
obliged to face squarely the problem 
of these single, unemployed, transient 
men who seek assistance from every 
conceivable social agency or indivi- 
dual. They are able to secure enough 
help that, by going from city to city 
or living on “skid row”, they can 
eke out an existence of sorts in be- 
tween sporadic and ineffectual em- 
ployment. How much we as social 
agencies are making possible such a 
way of life needs to be examined and 
some determination made of the most 
hopeful way of meeting the needs of 
these men who represent both a sick- 
ness and an unmet need in our social 
organization. 





The Neighbourhood 


Canvasser. 


Isobel Sankey 


I WANT to say one thing before 
going on to discuss the Community 
Chest Campaign from the neighbour- 
hood canvasser’s point of view — | 
love canvassing! Having said this so 
categorically, | can feel immediately 
the reactions of my readers. “The 
woman’s a_ liar”—“She’s crazy”— 
“She must get paid for it”—‘She 
has a very dull life and canvasses to 
vary the montony”. None of this is 
true. Years ago I approached can- 
vassing as most women do, as a 
necessary evil—a chore that must be 
done, partly because the woman who 
asked me to serve on her team was 
a good friend whom I wanted to help 
and oblige, and partly, some vague 
sense of duty made me feel, like it 
or not, I ought to play my small part 
in the community. How I hated can- 
vassing! Gradually over the years 
my attitude has changed completely 
to the point where, each fall, when 
the rash of Red Feathers appears on 
our city’s fair face, it acts upon me 
like the smell of gunpowder on an 
old war-horse. 


I suppose that if a person dislikes 
something she must do, she does it 
badly, or does it well enough but 
is miserable doing it, or finds a good 
excuse for not doing it at all. I had 


done all of these things in my early 
years of canvassing but at a certain 
point in my life, through reading and 
conversation with well-informed 
people, | became aware of some of 
the more important implications of 
volunteer fund-raising and found the 
answers to some apparently valid 
questions I had had about privately 
supported welfare and the campaigns 
that were necessary to support this 
work. My change in attitude was 
not immediate, but over several years 
it became very positive. 


The corner-stone of my present 
thinking about private welfare was 
a realization of the importance of 
the volunteer. Of course the pro- 
fessional social workers had told us 
we were important (and I had sup- 
posed we were to them, since we 
raised the money to pay their 
salaries) but after all—wouldn’t an 
extra mil on the tax rate answer the 
vexing problem of “never enough 
money” without all the grief of can- 
vassing? But the conviction that the 
volunteer is not only important but 
essential came after I had been work- 
ing with the able and devoted mem- 
bers of the board of a Chest agency. 
I began to realize that should all of 
us board members resign no doubt 





the professionals could continue to 
operate, at least for a time, but they 
would find themselves in touch with 
only that sector of the public which 
is represented by their constituents 
and clients. There would no longer 
be a lifeline between their expertness 
and the experience of the people. 
Without us, the agencies would either 
tend to become public and bureau- 
cratic, or wither and die. I came to 
agree with Professor E. C. Lindeman 
of the School of Social Work of 
Columbia University when he said 
that “when private agencies no longer 
exist, democracy will have committed 
suicide”. I believe that the health 
democratic society may be 
measured in terms of the quality of 


of a 


service rendered by citizens who act 
in “obedience to the unenforceable”. 
This phrase was used in a memorable 
address delivered by Lord Moulton 
before the Authors’ Club of London 
and later published in the Atlantic 
Monthly. 


It follows that it is inherent in 
a democracy that there are and must 
be private welfare services. Without 
them, the individual citizen loses 
interest in the people in his com- 
munity whom he does not happen to 
know personally, and says to himself 
“That’s the Government’s responsi- 
bility. What do we pay taxes for?” 
That way bureaucracy and 
totalitarianism. 


lies 


Having reached this point of view 
with regard to volunteer work in 
general, it was but a short step to 
the realization that canvassing for 
money to support it is the Alpha and 
Omega of all private welfare effort. 
The person who says to me, “My 


dear, I'll help you any way | can but 
I won’t canvass,” is someone I’m 
rather sorry for. It is true that there 
are important and time-consuming 
jobs to be done by people serving on 
Executives of agency boards or Chest 
Budget Committees etc. which would 
excuse them for a year or two from 
canvassing. They should not, how- 
ever, be away from canvassing for 
too long or they will lose touch with 
what Mr. and Mrs. Public are think- 
ing and be less effective workers. 
They can also forget the effort 
needed to ,rais> the money they are 
‘spending for their agencies and lose 
their efficiency and sense of propor- 
tion. The hundred dollars they vote 
to spend has much greater signifi- 
cance if it is thought of in terms of 
twenty $5 cards or fifty $2 cards 
one has had to canvass during a 
campaign. 


Also I admit of no age limit. “I’m 
too old. I’ve done my share. Let 
the younger women do it.” Are we 
to waste the valuable extra years 
medical science has given us and the 
accumulated experience of long 
service? We older women are less 
tied than young housewives today 
and have need of something con- 
structive and interesting in our lives. 


In my early days as a canvasser, 
my captain would hand me a wad 
of about fifty cards in a kit contain- 
ing an assortment of literature and 
a cut-out from the city directory 
which included the addresses of my 
fifty cards plus all the names and 
addresses where no money or no 
subscription of less than a dollar had 
been obtained in previous cam- 
paigns. Clutching all this assort- 
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ment of cardboard and paper, | would 
travel to my area which would be 
miles from my home, by street-car. 
I would do this after | had done 
my housework and changed into 
suitable array, either in the morning 
or afternoon, in fact, at the very 
time when all other housewives, 
having done their chores too, had 
sallied forth to market and were 
therefore not at home. 


I was generally rather relieved to 
find no one at home. I wouldn’t be 
likely to have the door shut in my 
face in response to my _ hesitant 
question, “Would you like to give 
something to the Community Chest?” 
Even worse. | might be trapped into 
trying to answer such questions as 
“1 don’t ask help why should I give?” 
or that one about the Government or 
simply “What is the Community 
Chest?” Of course all the answers 
were provided in my kit but I hadn’t 
got around to doing my homework. 
After netting about $3.45 for my 
morning’s work and rung all the 
required doorbells as fast as | could, 
| said to myself with relief “Well 
that’s that” and did the half-hour 
return journey on the street-car and 
called my captain to report. She 
suggested I try again. Somewhat 
disgruntled I said I would later on. 
After all, | had a child and a maid, 
both of whom would object if I were 
away too much. I had a few social 
engagements, too. So I let the whole 
matter slide till nearly the end of 
the campaign, when a telephone call 
from my captain sent me on my 
travels again. I was a member of an 


agency team responsible for a certain 


area and we weren't doing so well. 


| had learned one thing—to hasten 
right out after breakfast, but my 
technique was still pretty poor. I 
felt ill at ease asking for money. 
Knowing so little about why I wanted 
it, I carried no conviction in my 
approach. However my early-bird 
tactics were more fruitful and I netted 
about $19. This with my previous 
$3.45 (which God forgive me, I had 
kept “till 1 was all finished”) I turned 
in triumphantly to my captain with all 
the cards I had not been able to con- 
tact. She, poor woman, may have 
gone back on those cards. More 
likely, in the rush of handling returns 
saved till other canvassers such as | 
were “all finished”, she let them go 
through with my deceitful “never at 
home” under canvasser’s remarks. 


Well, there you have a picture of 
how not to canvass! I blush when | 
recall those days. It does however. 
make me more sympathetic to the 
failings of canvassers on my teams. 
It is why I stress that the success of 
a campaign depends upon the can- 
vasser in the last analysis, and that 
the problem of canvasser education, 
is one at which we must hammee.and 
hammer if we are ever “to ge over 
the top”. 


Nowadays I am an old hand. | 
know so many angles that I approach 
every prospect with a great feeling 
of confidence. If one really makes a 
study of door-to-door canvassing 
every doorbell is a challenge. I have 
no maid now and three children and 
a larger house to run than in the old 
days, but it all seems so much easier. 
In the first place—I canvass in my 
own’ neighbourhood. There are still 
agency teams and people who canvass 





miles from home but not to the same 
extent as formerly. Efforts have been 
made in our Zone to have as many 
canvassers as possible work within 
a few blocks of their own homes. 
Only a dozen or so of the some 
hundred housewives on our teams, 
live any distance from where they 
canvass. We also make every effort 
to give the canvasser only ten to 
fifteen cards. This, with the inter- 
vening directory listings, means about 
twenty-five initial calls. This is about 
right—enough work to make the job 
seem worthwhile, and not too many 
to make for sloppy work and poor 
follow-up. 


My hours for canvassing are 9 a.m.- 
10.30 a.m. when I knock off, turn 
in my money and re-assign cards to 
my captain immediately and go home 
to my housework, and 6 p.m.-8 p.m. 
These nights I plan dinner early or 
late and wash up when I get home. 
I need only do this a couple of times 
to clean up those cards I could not 
contact in the mornings. 


As for the actual technique—be- 
lieve it or not—those suggestions in 
the kit really work. The stepping back 
so that the door must be opened wide 
to see who’s there—the ready smile— 
“I’m your canvasser for the Com- 
munity Chest, may I come in and talk 
to you about it?” walking right in 
before “No” can be said and so on. 
I rarely canvass a prospect without 
asking for an increase. She may not 
give it (some of you timid ones would 
be surprised how often she does 
though) but it more than often pre- 
vents her lowering her subscription. 
Whenever the going seems hard, | 
suggest pledging. After all. we pay 
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our taxes, hydro, telephone and in- 
surance by instalments why not our 
welfare services? With regard to 
this, | am convinced that the wide 
acceptance of pledging by both can- 
vessers and donors is one of the main 
answers to the problem of meeting 
increasing welfare costs. The person 
who can take $5 out of her purse in 
the fall can just as easily do it again 
in the spring. 


The important thing a canvasser 
must do is to present to her prospect’s 
mind the really human element in- 
volved in giving. Over and over 
again people have said to me “I’m 
not giving to the Community Chest. 
I prefer to give to people or agencies 
I know personally”. In the case of 
agencies the answer is “By all means, 
make out your cheque to the agency 
of your choice. 1 will see it gets 
your money and the agency will 
acknowledge your donation”. If your 
prospect really means what she says 
you will get your money. But if it’s 
people—well it is easy for a warm- 
hearted person to feel that the Chest 
is a big impersonal organization and 
that her $5 means very little. If, how- 
ever the canvasser has what I call 
“the unit of cost technique” at the 
tip of her tongue, she can make the 
small donation look very important. 
“Did you know Mrs. Jones, that if 
you give me $2, an undernourished 
waif will have a month’s supply of 
vitamin pills he might not otherwise 
have?”—or “$5 will buy two pairs 
of pyjamas for a ragged child”—or 
“$7 will supply a substitute mother 
from the Visiting Homemakers to a 
family whose mother is in hospital’. 
You can easily see how one can go 





on elaborating this sort of thing till 
the prospect’s purse is opened gener- 
ally out of kindness but sometimes, | 
confess to get rid of one. 


This technique of course, gets the 
increase too. “Last year you gave 
us $5 Mrs. Smith, if you give $2.50 
more this year, it means one extra 
visit to some suffering cancer patient 
by a visiting nurse”. In the last cam- 
paign a small garage owner whv. 
with some reluctance had given me 
$5 the previous year, when treated 
to this angle after a flat refusal said 
“Oh is that all you want? Well I 
can do better than that” and handed 
me $10. I could have kicked myself 
for not asking for more. However 
it is not always easy to gauge how 
much a person is good for. I might 


have got nothing had I asked for $25. 


The psychology of giving is odd. 
Sometimes a person feels that a 
small amount is a reflection on his 
status and, not being able to afford 
a substantial donation, would rather 
refuse altogether for a specious 
reason and often in a hostile manner 
arising out of feelings of guilt, than 
give a few dollars. It is the can- 
vasser’s job to make it easy for him 
to give what he can afford. One 
good line is to explain that this is 
a cheap way to pay for these services. 
“It would cost much more if they 
had to be supported out of taxes. 
For instance” with a smile “I 
wouldn’t work for the Government 
for nothing”. 

The neighbourhood canvass is not 
always door to door. The clean-up 
is an art in itself. There is a satis- 
faction in taking a bunch of cards 
that another canvasser has worked 


campaign 


over to no avail and, with a few 
letters or telephone calls combined 
with some detective work, produce 
a couple of hundred dollars that 
would otherwise be lost. The clean- 
up is made easier often just because 
a different person is after the pros- 
pect and because alas! one can al- 
ways truthfully plead “we just 
haven't collected the money we need”. 


Even when, at the end of the cam- 
paign, I recall the inevitable number 
of refusals, | am not too depressed. 
I have said “Red Feather” and 
“Community Chest” to a number of 
people who, with increasing under- 
standing and sympathy should give 
in future campaigns. Therefore no 
call can be regarded as wasted effort 
—not even that call on the woman 
who wouldn’t give because her hus- 
band had once run for alderman 
and they hadn’t been invited to the 
Princess’ banquet. There are many 
good laughs in a campaign. 


However there is one thing that 
depresses me and that is what has 
come to be known as “The multi- 


plicity of Appeals”. By this time 
you must have observed that I speak 
only of working for the Community 
Chest. This was not always so. In 
my time I have canvassed for the 
Blind, the Red Cross and the Com- 
munity Chest all in the same year and 
given to every maintenance (as 
differentiated from capital) appeal 
for which I have been asked for 
money. In the last few years I have 
done a good deal of thinking about 
the future of private welfare and 
have arrived at the point where I will 
neither give to, nor work for, any 
except the Community 





Chest. This is not because | think 
the work of these national organiza- 
tions is not worthwhile. For instance 
| regularly give my good red blood 
to the Red Cross but not my money 
nor my labour. Nor do I believe 
there is no room for improvement in 
the Chest. It is that I am convinced 
that a joint appeal is the only answer 
to the increasing cost in time, effort 
and money of meeting the needs of 
private welfare. The Community 
Chest is a joint appeal and the value 
of such appeals has been amply 
demonstrated in cities in the United 
States and Canada. I have discussed 
with many informed people the 
question of the federated appeal and 
have yet to find one contrary argu- 
ment to which there is not a valid 
answer. Therefore I have concluded 
that if all the women who are fed 
up with giving to or working for so 
many campaigns would take a firm 
stand, we could force federation on 
our agencies with the great benefits 
to the community of lower campaign 
costs, less work and more efficiency. 

Nowadays I am a chairman and 
am responsible for a number of teams 
and their staffing. Believe it or not, I 
do not find it too difficult to ask 

This is because 
that what I am 
asking them to do is a pleasant and 
easy job compared with what I am 
trying to do i.e. collecting and 
educating canvassers. No matter what 
organizational job [| may assume 
during a campaign, | always arrange 
matters so that I can canvass. Firstly, 
because, to be a good chairman, one 
must keep in touch with canvassers’ 
problems and lastly because—I say 
it again—I love canvassing! 


women to canvass. 
of the conviction 


Public Benefaction 


Marvin Gelber 


HE 878 corporations which sup- 

plied information for this survey * 
donated during 1951, for 
$1,000,000.00 of their net incomes 
$13,900.00 to which the 
Government of Canada recognizes as 
deductible for income tax purposes. 
Had they used the full benefit per- 
mitted under existing laws, an addi- 
tional $36,100.00 or nearly three 
times the sum actually expended could 
have been given. 


every 


causes 


There are those who donate to 
public causes the full sum which may 
be deducted under Income Tax laws. 
The argument advanced in official 
quarters that exemptions not be in- 
creased because only a small portion 
of the present benefit is used by the 
public of Canada should be met. 
Those individuals and corporations 
that do take advantage of the complete 
exemption allowed should be en- 
couraged to further giving. The 
Government of Canada is concerned 
that the state of public benefaction be 
maintained and increased. The wel- 
fare facilities made available through 
state action are limited. If greater 
participation by private corporations 
and individuals is to be won, the 
Government should encourage those. 
even though they be a minority who 
may be prepared to contribute a 
higher proportion of their net income. 
_ *CORPORATE GIVING_IN CANADA: 


Edited by A. A. Shea. Clarke, Irwin & 
Company Limited; pp. 148. $5.00. 
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Since the majority of corporations 
and individuals only take advantage 
of a small portion of their exemption, 
a very small loss in national revenue 
for the Government would result. 
According to official figures quoted, 
30,000 corporations in 1951 contri- 
buted $24,000,000.00. By encourag- 
ing those who use their full exemp- 
tion, a sizeable change percentage- 
wise might result, even though the 
largest number of corporations do 
not alter their present practice. 


The most interesting portion of this 
study is set out in a series of informa- 
tion tables. It would have been 
valuable to have an interpretation of 
these figures included in the pre- 
sentation. 


Of course, any conclusions drawn 
from this data must be qualified, since 


there is no way of knowing whether 
the corporations which voluntarily 
supply this information are represen- 
tative of all corporations. The smal- 
lest corporations apparently donate 
less of their net income than any other 
group when examined on the basis 
of assets and also on the basis of 
numbers employed. Corporations in 
Nova Scotia gave but .08% of their 
net income, while the average for all 
is 1.39%. The next lowest group is 
in British Columbia. Newfoundland 
shows the highest percentage. While 
Nova Scotia indicates such a poor 
experience, the neighbouring Pro- 
vince of New Brunswick rates second 
highest. Financial institutions report- 
ing show that they they contribute 
5.91% of their net income, which 
is larger than can be deducted for 
tax purposes. Service and construc- 
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tion industries are next highest, while 
mining companies give only .959% of 
their net income. On a comparative 
basis between 1946 and 1951 there 
has been a marked increase in the 
percentage of donations for capital 
purposes. This undoubtedly has put 
a strain on social, educational and 
religious agencies which require sup- 
port for their annual 


operating 
budgets. 


It would be interesting to have a 
study of the influence of rising and 
falling tax rates on both corporate 
and individual giving. Thus during 
the period of the excess profits tax 
a much smaller loss in the earned 
surplus of corporations resulted from 
charitable donations. The share- 
holders were largely dispensing 
government funds. 


For $1,000,000.00 of net 
income reported by the 878 corpora- 
tions under study something slightly 
more than $7,000.00 was actually lost 
to them to finance their donations. 
The balance was saved under the 
present schedule of exemptions. 


every 


We have heard a great deal about 
the enormous development of our 
country. It is certainly a matter of 
regret that we still require large 
contributions United States 
foundations to carry on the important 
work of our voluntary agencies. Thus 
the Carnegie and Rockefeller Foun- 
dations have a creditable record of 
responsible giving in this country. 
We have the second highest per capita 
income in the world. Certainly in 
giving there has been little reciprocity. 


from 





Jewish Communities Coordinate 


Appeals 


Florence 


, ARLY in their organizational 
histories, Jewish communities 
the continent realized the 
necessity for the federation and co- 
ordination of their welfare and relief 
causes. In Canada, the first steps in 
federation were taken in Montreal 
and Toronto in 1917. During the 
past thirty-seven years, these feder- 
ated appeals have undergone many 
changes, adapting themselves to new 
conditiens, growing communities and 
the impact of new needs. 


The Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies of Toronto, started in 1917, 
included local welfare causes only: 
relief societies, camps, recreational 
programs. The depression of the 
“thirties” brought decreasing returns 
for all appeals, and in an effort to 
stem the decline and to consolidate 
all existing drives of the Jewish com- 
munity, the Federation expanded into 
the United Jewish Welfare Fund in 
1937. With the original “Federation 
agencies,” as a base, the Welfare 
Fund presented a new program to 
the community with the inclusion of 
Jewish educational institutions, a 
home for the aged, a hospital and 
overseas relief causes. The first cam- 
paign of the Welfare Fund met with 
success, and the Welfare Fund pro- 
gram has continued to expand over 
the last years, including new causes 
of local, national and overseas activi- 


on 


Hutner 
ties. Most of the original Federation 
agencies are now participating, mem- 
ber agencies of the Community Chest 
of Greater Toronto, receiving their 
subsidies directly from the Chest; but 
they maintain their membership in 
the Welfare Fund for planning pur- 


poses. 


As a further development in co- 
ordinated fund-raising, the Welfare 
Fund formed a parinership in 1948 
with the United Israel Appeal, repre- 
senting Canadian Jewry’s most impor- 
tant aid to Israel program; this 
partnership is known as the United 
Jewish Appeal of Toronto. The 
development has therefore been 
Federation for local welfare causes; 
Welfare Fund for local welfare plus 
educational, national and overseas 
programs; United Jewish Appeal for 
local welfare, educational, national 
and overseas programs plus Aid to 
Israel. In a community of 65,000 
persons, the United Jewish Appeal 
has over 16,000 contributors, repre- 
senting approximately 25 percent of 
the total Jewish population of 
Toronto. 


The present roster of agencies of 
the Welfare Fund divides itself into 
four main sections. The first group 
consists of local Jewish educational 
agencies, which provide Jewish edu- 
cation on an after-school basis to 
children of school age; local pro- 
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grams of adult education; a Jewish 
Public Library; and several miscel- 
laneous activities such as a Chap- 
laincy Service and the -local Hillel 
Foundation. The second group of 
agencies are national in character, 
(the Canadian Jewish Congress, 
Jewish Immigrant Aid Society, are 
two examples) which give service and 
conduct programs on behalf of the 
total Jewish community of Canada. 
The third group consists of institu- 
tions of education and culture, such 
as seminaries, schools of higher 
learning, which train rabbis, scholars 
and teachers for leadership in com- 
munities; and the final group in- 
cludes small capital grants to assist 
agencies in deficit and minor build- 
ing problems, eliminating the neces- 
sity for small campaigns to meet 
these needs. 


The problem of local capital cam- 
paigns for large sums to build three 
major institutions in the community 
—a new Centre for the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Hebrew Associa- 
tion, the New Mt. Sinai Hospital and 
the Jewish Home for the Aged, has 
been met through the Welfare Fund 
sponsorship of two building fund 
campaigns. The Capital Planning 
Committee of the Welfare Fund 
studied needs, campaign dates and 
goals. Under the aegis of the Wel- 
fare Fund, a Combined Building 
Fund campaign was conducted in 
November, 1950, for the Y.M. and 
Y.W.H.A. and the Jewish Home for 
the Aged; and again, a year later, 
the Welfare Fund sponsored a com- 
pletion campaign for the New Mt. 
Sinai Hospital. In 1953, when final 
estimates for the Jewish Home for 
the Aged showed that there would be 


a building deficit for this institution, 
the Welfare Fund guaranteed a bank 
loan for the remaining sum, a bank 
loan which is being paid off through 
annual amounts included in the 
United Jewish Appeal campaign. The 
inclusion of these amounts relieved 
the community of an additional 
capital campaign. The action of the 
Welfare Fund in meeting these prob- 
lems has pointed to separate capital 
campaigns for large amounts, and in- 
clusion in the annual campaigns of 
amounts which could be absorbed 
without jeopardizing the allocations 
to other participating agencies. This 
is the pattern being followed by a 
number of Jewish communities in 
other large cities on the continent. 
Adhering to the principle that co- 
ordinated fund-raising develops com- 
munal responsibilities for all worth- 
while causes and provides for an 
equitable distribution of communally- 
raised funds, many Jewish Welfare 
Funds have maintained “open-door” 
policies for the inclusion of both 
operating and in a limited sense. 


capital needs. 


It is difficult to answer the ques- 
tion of whether the inclusion of these 


needs has increased the amounts 
raised. The tenfold increase in the 
last communal campaign held by the 
United Jewish Appeal in 1953 over 
the first campaign held by the Wel- 
fare Fund in 1937 can be attributed 
to many factors: a growing popula- 
tion, better business conditions, the 
renascence of interest in educational 
and cultural programs, more efficient 
methods of organization and fund- 
raising, the experiences of World 
War II with the loss of six million 
Jews in Europe, and the response to 





the heroic re-establishment of the 
State of Israel with its vast program 
of immigration and rehabilitation. 
However, the many-faceted program 
of the Welfare Fund (and the United 
Jewish Appeal) has provided an 
appeal to all sections of the com- 
munity, whatever their particular 
interest. 


The dangers of federation are the 
anonymity of large campaigns in 
which the particular programs of its 
agencies tend to become lost. The 
supporters of the individual agency, 
who previously were dedicated fund- 
raisers for their agencies, do not 
always transfer this same activity to 
the federated campaign. One of the 
perennial problems of the com- 
munity drive is the lack oi conscien- 
tious volunteer workers who carry 
through on their campaign duties. 


In order to keep interest in the 
individual agency alive, the Welfare 
Fund has encouraged its member 
agencies to secure membership 
affiliation of their own. A limit of 
$5.00 Annual Membership Fee has 
been set so that membership cam- 
paigns will not become fund-raising 
drives. The Welfare Fund helps to 
publicize the annual meetings of 
member agencies, and under various 
programs, has provided forums and 
town hall meetings inviting agencies 
to describe and discuss their pro- 
grams. The aim of the Welfare Fund 
is to try to provide more extensive 
areas for agency interpretation 
through meetings, speakers and pub- 
lications. As a volunteer organiza- 
tion made up of the voluntary 
association of a number of agencies, 


the Welfare Fund has tried to be con- 
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tinually aware that its strength rests 
upon the strength of its agencies. 


The Welfare Fund (and the United 
Jewish Appeal) has not eliminated all 
separate appeals in the Jewish com- 
munity. There are a number of 
campaigns conducted by organiza- 
tions through fund-raising drives. 
such as raffles, theatre nights, teas. 
bazaars and so on. One of the prob- 
lems now being studied the 
numerous solicitations on behalf of 
traditional institutions in Israel. This 
problem can be met more effectively 
in the smaller, rather than the larger 
community, where community 
interest and self-discipline is more 
difficult to achieve. 


is 


Federated campaigns are not 
panaceas; they are the result of plan- 
ning and self-sacrifice of hundreds of 
community-minded citizens who be- 
lieve in the values of community 
organization and well-being. Their 
structures must be kept flexible to 
meet changing situations and needs. 
so that they reflect the expression of 
community interest as well as need. 


Developing Adult 


Education in Malaya 


Harold Laycock 


_ fighting war in Malaya is only 
part of the wider campaign ‘to 
enlist the hearts and minds of the 
people in the building of a new nation. 
Of enormous importance in this is 
the success in the present’ battle 
against illiteracy which being 


Is 





An adult education class in progress in a Malay village. 


waged no less in the field of adult 
than in primary education. 

A country wide drive is now taking 
place among adults, assisted by Pro- 
fessor Margaret Read, Professor of 
Education at London University, who 
is making a six-months tour of the 
Malayan Federation meeting local 
people and encouraging them to set 
up adult education groups. Thirty 
thousand have already taken advan- 
tage of the facilities for adult educa- 
tion sponsored by the Government 
of the Federation —- meeting when 
their day’s work is over in the tin- 
topped schools of the jungle-ringed 
Malay kampongs, at community halls 
in Chinese new villages and at Indian 
meeting places on the rubber estates. 
Here these grown-up scholars main- 
tain over long periods an average 
attendance of well over 80 per cent. 


Linked together at Federal level. 
the Adult Education Associations of 
which there is now one in each of the 
nine States and the two Settlements. 
are the backbone of the movement. 
They have been formed during two 
years on the joint initiative of the 
Government and interested private 
citizens to supplement existing provi- 
sion in the adult classes which had 
been organized by State and Settle- 
ment Education Departments. The 
Adult Education Associations are 
aided by Federal Government grants, 
and themselves are reinforced by a 
smaller chain of classes controlled 
by the Malayan Chinese Association: 
as these were financed from that 
body’s lotteries, their future, since 
lotteries sponsored by political orga- 
nizations were recently made illegal, 
is in the balance. 





The Adult Education Associations, 
pledged to carry their services to all 
communities, are dedicated “to deve- 
lop an adult education program 
for Malaya, with initial emphasis on 
the elimination of illiteracy, the 
spreading of a knowledge of English 
as a lingua franca, and the promotion 
of civic consciousness in preparation 
for self-government.” 


Independent bodies controlled by 
voluntary committees, the Adult Edu- 
cation Associations. spent most of the 
£28,000 granted by the Government 
during their first year (1952) on 
payment of part-time teachers; the 
Federal Association disbursed a fur- 
ther sum on teacher-training, prepara- 
tion of textbooks and .equjpment. 
From the 1953 vote of £45,000 about 
£36,000 was allocated to teaching 
costs. The Government grant is allo- 
cated to the State and Settlement 
Associations on the advice of the 
Federal Association; 100 per cent of 
teaching costs is paid on classes in 
rural areas and 75 per cent in urban 
districts. Teachers receive nine 
shillings and fourpence an hour; 
students’ fees are usually charged at 
the rate of two shillings and fourpence 
a month in urban areas, and one shil- 
ling and twopence in rural. It is 
hoped to make these rates uniform 
throughout the Federation. 

As the primary course occupies 
three months, a padi farmer or rubber 
tapper can thus learn to read and 
write his vernacular tongue for three 
shillings and sixpence. Most students 
take a follow-up course which teaches 
them to use their new-found literacy 
as a means of propagating ideas for 
their personal and social betterment. 


Towards the end of 1953, roughly 
900 classes under the Associations’ 
aegis were running, with a total enrol- 
ment of about 24,000 students. These 
figures are considered to represent 
a normal average and are expected 
to be maintained. 


The latest accurate returns, for the 
June quarter, are not typical as many 
classes were closed for the Islamic 
festivals, but they reveal certain 
comparisons: 696 classes — 299 in 
English, 372 in Malay, and 25 in 
other subjects including Chinese and 
Tamil literacy; total enrolment 


17,012. The March quarter statistics 
showed 1,298 classes with 32,55] 
students, so the current 900 «classes 
and 24,000 students proves a conser- 
vative average. 

Added to the 900 Adult Education 


o. go's r 
Associations’ classes are 160 spon- 


sored by the State and Settlement 
administrations who cater for 3,952 
students. The Malayan Chinese- 
Association table for June, 1953, 
showed 22,526 students in 693 classes 
—282 in Chinese literacy, 193 Eng- 
lish, 208 arithmetic, and 10 Malay 
and other subjects. A highly impor- 
tant corollary to the main theme of 
the adult education curriculum is the 
“fostering of civic consciousness”. 
according to Mr. A. R. Entwistle, 
federal head of the organization. 


“The people who attend adult edu- 
cation classes—coming out of the 
padi-fields, rubber plantations and 
labour lines after a hard day’s work— 
are the cream of the country, and 
encouraging their enthusiasm in all 
directions is of supreme importance 
in the fashioning of an independent. 
self-governing Malaya.” 
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Music Education on the 
American Continent 


Dr. Arnold Walter 


MERICA’S record in music edu- 

cation as an intrinsic part of 
general education is impressive. The 
first half of the present century saw 
phenomenal changes in the educa- 
tional scene. In 1900 there were 
about fifteen million pupils in schools 
in the United States of America, five 
hundred thousand of them in secon- 
dary schools. The numbers predicted 
for 1960 (seven short years from 
now), are thirty-four million children 
in elementary plus eight million in 
secondary schools. Enrolments in 
institutions of higher learning stood 
at less than two hundred and fifty 
thousand in 1900; in 1950 the num- 
ber was two and a half million. 
Percentage-wise, the figures are the 
same for Canada. No doubt Ameri- 
cans have access to more educational 
opportunities than they ever had 
before. 


Until about a century ago, the 
typical North American elementary 
school was a “frontier” institution 
with a minimum of equipment and 
a very narrow curriculum. Since then, 
American education came under the 
influence of men like Pestalozzi, 
Herbart, Froebel (all influenced in 
turn by Jean-Jacques Rousseau), 
Tolstoy, Dewey and modern psycho- 
logists: it acquired elaborate curri- 
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cula and grew in size and equipment 
until it finally became “the largest 
single public enterprise of the Ameri- 
can people”. 


Music education had its share ‘in 
the dramatic development. The nine- 
teenth century saw the rise of vocal 
music teaching in schools. In 1938, 
Lowel Mason had demonstrated to 
the School Board of Boston that 
music was a profitable subject of 
instruction, that it was “a relief to 
the wearisomeness of constant study” 

. that it seemed “to renerve the 
mind and to prepare all for more 
vigorous intellectual action”. Follow- 
ing the demonstration the Board 
included music in the curriculum for 
the first time on a par with reading, 
grammar and arithmetic—a happen- 
ing of tremendous significance often 
referred to as the Magna Carta of 
American music education. “Through 
vocal music,” sa‘d the Boston Board 
of Education, ai that time, “you set 
in motion a mighty power which 
silently but surely in the end will 
humanize, refine and elevate a whole 
community.” 


So the nineteenth century witnessed 
the rise of vocal teaching in schools. 
Since 1900, instrumental music and 
appreciation (or listening) lessons 
were added to the school music pro- 





gramme: with the astonishing result 
that nearly every American high 
school (think of it: nearly every 
American high school — there are 
thousands of them) has boys’ and 
girls’ glee clubs, mixed choruses, 
instrumental classes, bands and or- 
chestras; to which sometimes a 
capella choruses are added, courses 
in theory, history and appreciation 
of music. The most advanced students 
form inter-collegiate orchestras and 
choruses whose technical proficiency 
is simply astounding. I shall never 
forget the day when I heard such 
organizations for the first time. It 
was in Rochester, New York. An 
inter-collegiate high school orchestra 
played a Mendelssohn concerto 
accompanying a teen-age soloist; an 
inter-collegiate choir sang Fauré’s 
requiem in Letin. The average age 
was about sixteen years, yet their 
performances would have put many a 
professional organization to shame. 
It should be noted here that the data 
just given refer mainly to the United 
States of America. With regard to 
instrumental music in schools, Canada 
follows in the footsteps of the United 
States of America, but with a time lag 
of about fifteen years. It is a vast 
country, sparsely populated, divided 
by differences in language, religion 
and tradition. part English, part 
French, in origin, yet more and more 
adopting the “American way of life”. 
In South America, music education in 
schools seems in the initial stages 
of development with Mexico and Bra- 
zil leading the rest of the continent. 
Villa-Lobos, as Director-General of 
Music Education in Brazil, has intro- 
duced novel and challenging methods 
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of musical instruction, particularly 
with regard to choral singing. 


Musical instruction in colleges and 
universities (in the United States of 
America and Canada at least) is so 
different from music offerings in 
other countries that it must be briefly 
referred to. There are two distinct 
forms of organization for the teaching 
of music in colleges: first, the Uni- 
versity School of Music which is a 
professional training center, a mix- 
ture of a Conservatory and a Uni- 
versity Department retaining the best 
features of both; and secondly, the 
Department of Music in the Liberal 
Arts College whose function it is to 
introduce students to music as an 
integral part of a cultural pattern 
without making the attempt of pre- 
paring them for a professional career. 
In other words, universities offer 
either vocational or avocational train- 
ing and sometimes both. In most 
cases they have orchestras, choruses, 
bands, glee clubs and are well able 
to provide students with musical 
experience beyond the high school 
stage. If we remember that there are 
two and a half million students in 
colleges in the United States of 
America alone, the importance of 
such training is obvious. 


So extensive a program for music 
education could not possibly be 
carried out if there were not enough 
teachers available or if they were not 
sufficiently trained. There are now: 
but it was only in 1922, only thirty 
years ago, that the very first four-year 
music education training course came 
into being. It was instituted in Ober- 
lin College, in Ohio, following a 
report by the Research Council of 





the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference, now known as MENC. The 
Research Council had recommended 
that one-half of the work in the course 
should be devoted to music itself, the 
other half to be divided between 
education and academic fields other 
than music. Today the course is 
duplicated by an ever increasing 
number of universities and conserva- 
tories all over the continent; and it 
is this teacher training program 
which, more than anything else, has 
helped to change the musical scene 
in North America. 


It is a remarkable system. I have 
been able to observe it at close quar- 
ters and | can testify to its effective- 
ness. Eight years ago we instituted 
such a music education training 
course in the University of Toronto, 
During the last four years, graduates 
have gone out in almost missionary 
spirit to preach the gospel of music, 
to teach and to organize, and in 
school after school, community after 
community, throughout the Province 
of Ontario (which is nine times the 
size of Italy) the lights of music 
went on as if by magic. 


Music teacher federations such as 
the Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion, the Music Educators’ National 
Conference have played an important 
role in the development. The MENC 
in particular (with the membership 
of over twenty-two thousand music 
educators) has an admirable record 
as champion of public school music. 
In its biennial convention in St. Louis 
in 1950, it adopted a_ resolution 
known as “The Child’s Bill of Rights 
in Music”. modelled on the Bill of 


Rights of the United Nations. “Every 
child,” it says there, “has the right 
to full and free opportunity to explore 
and develop his capacities in the field 
of music in such ways as may bring 
him happiness and a sense of well- 
being; stimulate his imagination and 
stir his creative activities; and make 
him so responsive that he will cherish 
and seek to renew the fine feelings 
induced by music.” 


Music in the American home, in 
the American community, presents a 
less satisfactory aspect. Not that it 
does not exist — there are many 
chamber music groups, choral socie- 
ties, amateur orchestras that could 
be mentioned. Music educators are 
anxious “to encourage and develop 
particularly all forms of musical in- 
terest and practice that tend to restore 
the use of music to the home and 
neighbourhood life as a rewarding 
activity for daily living”. But on the 
whole, the accent is rather on listen- 
ing. The rise of orchestral music has 
somewhat lessened the interest in 
choral activities, in Canada at least. 
The long playing record, so speedily 
adopted by all American manufac- 
turers has become a kind of music 
museum which satisfies the needs of 
many. Twenty years ago the Antho- 
logie Sonore was exceptional in its 
presentation of ancient music; today 
there is hardly a score from Perotin 
to Prokofiev that has not come to 
life on a long playing disc. Movies, 
radio and television are also enemies 
of home life and of active music 
making—but one wonders whether 
this is peculiar to the Americas. 
whether it has not become a general 
condition everywhere. 





Yo summarize the foregoing, it can 
truthfully be said that during the last 
three decades music education in 
America progressed faster and further 
than anywhere else at any time in 
history. That sounds almost ridicu- 
lously like a variant of the well known 
credo of “bigger and better”; but it 
is a fact nevertheless. The growth was 
swift and strong. It was made pos- 
sible by a rapid increase in popula- 
tion, by an unprecedented economic 
development, by an unshaken belief 
in education on a democratic basis. 
by a peculiar aptitude (a passion 
almost) for organization, administra- 
tion and mass production. Certainly 
there are dangers and disadvantages 
connected with such a development. 
Speed leads often to superficiality. 
Education has its limits, it is no 
universal panacee. Organization, as 
such, has a tendency to become an 


end in itself. It takes time to digest 
the musical heritage of many lands 


and of a thousand years; it takes 
wisdom to realize that the value of 
art depends neither on quantity nor 
on variety but solely on the intensity 
of artistic experience. 


These shortcomings exist, they can 
easily be discovered and pointed out. 
That they do exist is far less remark- 
able than the astonishing fact that 
such a development was possible at 
all. Older countries started with a 
locally conditioned repertory which 
slowly expanded and gradually grew 
into the international repertory of 
our own day; for centuries they lived 
in close contact with the source and 
fountainhead of all art music, the 
composer; they had ample time to 
develop musical taste and to transmit 


it from one generation to the next, 
thereby acquiring what is commonly 
known as musical tradition. America. 
on the other hand, imported western 
music as a finished product and 
wholesale, convinced that the Ameri- 
can people could be sufficiently edu- 
cated to enjoy its blessings. That 
showed, perhaps “That peculiar Ame- 
rican trait of trying to reduce every- 
thing that seems complicated to a 
great simplicity of system in order 
to learn it quickly and save time”— 
but it worked. Music education came 
to the rescue and saved the situation. 
The task is not completed yet. A 
great mass of musical material has 
yet to be sifted: musical taste ac- 
quired by the present generation has 
yet to be filtered and refined, to be 
transmitted to generations to come. 
But there is no doubt that music jis 
as much at home now in the countries 
between the Atlantic and Pacific as 
anywhere else; “there lies its way. 
due West—then Westward Ho!” 


And that is a happening of tre- 
mendous significance. Musical tradi- 
tion is often thought of as a local 
monopoly of nations who had the 
good fortune to develop in the past. 
But the American experience proves 
the opposite. It shows clearly that 
to music “the whole world is only one 
city, no matter in which of the streets 
it happens to reside”. Music can 
make its home in any country that 
opens its heart to it. Of course it 
does not grow like flowers in the 
field as popular opinion has it. Much 
work has to be done before it can 
flourish—work that is a task of the 
enlightened music educator. And it 
stands to reason that he can only 





profit from the experiences of his 
colleagues in other lands, by studying 
their working conditions, their 
methods, their failures and successes. 
Like science, music education should 
be a common body of knowledge 
available to all; like science it can 
become a general blessing of man- 


kind. 


Music in Japan 


Tomojiro Ikenouchi 


[HERE are of course various 
aspects of music education, for 
music can be taught individually or 
in groups, in the family, at a place 
of work or in schools. In Japan, as 
in other countries too, perhaps, music 
education used to be considered not 
as a form of education with its own 
intrinsic value, but as a sort of means, 
if I may use that term, of completing 
a general education aimed at the 
formation of character. Since the 
war our music education has followed 
the general line of reform in schools. 
It has ceased to be simply a “means” 
of attaining a theoretical ideal and 
has been recognized as a form of 
education of value in itself; this 
remarkable change has been followed 
by equally striking achievements. 


In Japan, the general system of 
school education consists of four suc- 
cessive stages, the first two being 
compulsory and comprising six years 
of primary schooling, followed by 
three years at a secondary school. 
Pupils can then complete their educa- 
tion by taking a three years’ course 


at a higher secondary school before 
entering a university, where they 
study for four years. At present, 
music is included in the primary and 
secondary school curricula, during 
the period of compulsory education; 
during the two stages of higher edu- 
cation, however, music is an optional 
subject only. In the past, the basic 
elements to be included in the school 
curriculum were indicated in the 
textbooks themselves, which were 
under direct State control. In 1948, 
however, a new system of regulations 
concerning textbooks, which is still 
in force, was adopted. Private book- 
shops then began to publish textbooks 
by private authors, and merely subject 
to inspection by the educational 
authorities. It was therefore neces- 
sary for the State to define certain 
essential principles of music teaching. 


It is regarded as particularly im- 
portant for pupils to learn their music 
actively, that is to say, to discover it 
through their own efforts and studies. 
However, it is precisely in this con- 
nection that music education in our 
primary schools encounters a great 
difficulty. There are very few teachers 
who have specialized in music and 
are sufficiently qualified to cover all 
the ground prescribed by the text- 
books. In our primary education 
system, teachers do not specialize in 
particular subjects, but each is made 
responsible for teaching a class a 
number of different subjects. Efforts 
have been made to improve the situa- 
tion by “re-educating” teachers, that 
is to say by giving them a lengthy 
course of theoretical and practical 
training in music teaching. We admit, 
however, that this is only a provi- 
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sional arrangement; the real solution 
is to train a large body of music 
teachers able to meet the needs of the 
whole country. This scheme, regarded 
as one of the great problems of edu- 
cational administration, is already 
being gradually implemented. 


The Japanese people are known to 
have a real passion for music. It is a 
curious fact, however, that very few 
have a technical knowledge of the 
subject, and the study of music is 
confined to specialists, who form 
only a very small section of the 
population. This paradoxical state 
of affairs can no doubt be attributed 
to many different causes, such as the 
relatively establishment of 
organizations responsible for spread- 
ing a knowledge of music, or the 

4 


recent 


question of the people’s purchasing 
power. Nevertheless, the most funda- 
mental cause is sociological, namely, 
that in Japan there is very little 
relationship between music and 
practical life. Hence the importance 
of music education in _ primary 
schools, where the principal aim is 
to develop a spontaneous love of 
music among the pupils, and so 
enable them to experience the joy 
that music can bring to them in their 
daily lives not only at home but in 
society. 


NOTE: Art For the Enjoyment of 
It, in the January issue, by Trevor 
Thomas was reproduced from the 
Unesco Courier. 
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Power and the Expert 


Alan Thomas 


oe HE right relation of knowledge 
and power is, however, one of 
the key problems of our age. We 
need to give the closest scrutiny to 
the processes whereby decisions are 
made, and the effect on these deci- 
sions of rational information, if we 
are to master the difficulties of free- 
dom in a time when 
developed and knowledge is so dis- 
persed.”* This remark of Lyman 
Bryson has some bearing on an article 
in last month’s Foop For THOUGHT 
by Professor Murray Ross, entitled, 
The Expert as Educator. In brief, 
what Professor Ross described was a 
new function of the expert in adult 
education, and a new relationship of 
specialized knowledge to the more 
general affairs of men. Instead of 
simply broadcasting his knowledge to 
a supposedly receptive layman, the 
expert functions as a consultant, act- 
ing only when called upon by a group 
faced with difficulties apparently in- 
surmountable. This new procedure is 
justified by the fact that the group. 
already in trouble, and dissatisfied 
with the existing state of things, will 
be more likely to act upon the advice. 
and not only accept a changed state 
of affairs, but participate in bringing 
the change about. 


power is so 


*NOTES ON A THEORY OF ADVICE: 
Lyman Bryson; Political Science Quar- 
terly, Ixvi (1951) pp. 321 339. 


The description is a valid one based 
on newly acquired knowledge of 
group development and the mechanics 
of social change. The following com- 
mentary on Professor Ross’s article 
will be just that, a commentary, with 
the intention of expanding some of 
the implications for adult education. 
There will be no conclusions, if 
anything further confusion, but the 
confusing elements present a pro- 
found problem which must eventually 
be faced in one form or another. 


What Professor Ross has described 
is good education. It is not unlike 
the conception of education at the 
heart of the progressive movement, 
the educational theories of child 
development, and the whole idea of 
growth. The classroom teacher with 
a controlled environment—for that 
is what education is—functions as an 
expert in just this sense in progressive 
theory and practice, rather than as 
an expert in the old sense as described 
by Professor Ross. Unfortunately 
little of this conception is 
realized in contemporary education. 


too 


However, in adult education, as it 
manifests itself today, the problem 
has a different dimension. This past 
kind of expertness to which Professor 
Ross has referred belongs to quite a 
different attitude to adult education 
and to different social conditions. 





lt was appropriate to the “latssex 
faire” type of adult education of the 
last century to which people were 
expected to come under their own 
steam to drink at the fountains of 
wisdom and information. In listening 
to the expert, they in fact accepted 
the definition of the problem pre- 
supposed by the expert and educator 
and were informed in this context. 
At one time, under certain circum- 
stances it is probably true that the 
problems were as defined by the 
professionals, and in this sense the 
learners were actually consulting in 
a very general way. One still finds 
this attitude today, though the newer 
developments in adult education sug- 
gest that it is of limited value. Never- 
theless we are not free from the 
difficulty of defining the problems. 
The complications of the present 
society. and the new responsibility to 
the entire public which adult educa- 
tion has assumed has necessitated new 
methods of communication between 
expert and layman. In fact on the 
shoulders of the adult educator has 
fallen the task of making both avail- 
able and intelligible the bodies of 
expert knowledge or specialized acti- 
vity developed in more confined 
spheres. This is particularly true of 
the social sciences, growing every day 
more complicated and abstruse, and 
in this respect the values and ends of 
adult education become identified not 
only with the achievement of the good 
society, but of the good life. 


The experts described by Professor 
Ross are not then simply new uses 
of the same old experts, but actually 
a different kind of expert. This is 
perhaps the same thing as saying that 


what is described is a new relation- 
ship of expert knowledge and life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
The two case studies deal with men 
not only skilled in medicine and 
psychology, two traditional theoreti- 
cal disciplines, but skilled also in 
human relations, adult education, and 
in fact the human aspects of these 
two traditional disciplines. The fact 
that they seem to consider the rela- 
tionship between themselves and the 
other groups of more importance than 
the bodies of specialized knowledge 
they represent and their immediate 
dissemination, indicates another sort 
of expertness, and the acceptance of 
not no-problem-definition but of a 
new definition. Any person or group 
that initiates action has to some 
degree already defined the problem. 
One would have to analyse the situa- 
tion which these educators and their 
—what word will do for someone 
being educated? Professor Ross sug- 
gests partners—partners in terms of 
role and status, symbols of authority 
and value to be sure that the situation 
is as voluntary a one as Professor 
Ross suggests. A close look seems to 
indicate, that despite the new and 
wholly admirable techniques involved, 
the situation and its problems has 
already been defined if only by means 
of the sort of expert knowledge that 
is being supplied, in one case medi- 
cine, in the other leadership training 
and psychology. 


This then casts some light on the 
problem with respect to adult educa- 
tors in our own society. It seems 
particularly acute with reference to 
the second part of Point I among 
Professor Ross’s recommendations. 





There is a great deal more to “Yet 
if we believe in the advantages of 
using the expert at the point of need 
we will begin to develop techniques 
by which we can help groups and 
communities become conscious of 
their problems, to become sensitive 
to their needs, to develop hope that 
they themselves can do something 
about these matters,” than is imme- 
diately apparent. Indeed we must 
believe in this coming about, but 
there are other things we must do. 
There seems to be implied here a 
remnant of nineteenth century libe- 
ralism and its belief in the native 
intelligence of man. With time and 
freedom he will eventually define his 
own problems and seek expert gui- 
dance in their solution. Though dis- 
missing it raises all sorts of problems 
for a free society, nevertheless since 
Marx and Freud it has been a difficult 
conception té maintain. The slightly 
double-tongued distinction between 
“wants” and “needs” has been with 
us too long to ignore. 


The adult educator-expert must 
be concerned not only with the means 
of solving problems but with goals 
as well. At this point then and to the 
extent this is part of the function 
of adult education, we must plunge 
into the fray and compete with other 
groups and organizations which are 
busy defining goals for mankind. 
Current social science theory seems 
to indicate that people are not 
“apathetic” or “disinterested” in a 
truly negative sense, for they live in 
the center of a dynamic tension of 


interests and influences. These are 


instrumental in defining the problems 
and in supplying solutions without 
it ever being quite clear to the indivi- 
dual concerned. No one need look 
far in contemporary life for someone 
or something to present him with a 
solution or a soporific which further 
obscures the problems that beset him. 
Advice is rarely completely dis- 
interested, and we would be naive 
to expect it to be so. It is precisely 
here that Bryson’s article is relevant. 
and though slightly different in con- 
tent, it ought to be prescribed reading 
for all adult educators. 


In conclusion then perhaps the best 
we can do is sum up the problem. 
What Professor Ross has outlined is 
true and valuable, and it isn’t all. 
We are faced with a definition of 
man, which, in the act of functioning 
as adult educators we have already 
partially achieved. We must be as 
concerned with ends as with means 
(the most common habit in education 
seems to be to lose sight of one or 
the other), and in that sense must 
be as active in the stimulation of 
needs as in their satisfaction. The 
definition of the problem is as impor- 
tant as the solution, and we are there- 
fore faced with the charge that we are 
telling people what’s good for them. 
Assuming less arrogance than the 
bald statements suggests, it is perhaps 
something we have to affirm. It is 
quite true that people will learn more 
effectively when the need for change 
is apparent, but on the basis of our 
own beliefs in the dimensions of the 
good life, is there not some prior 
activity in practising and demonstrat- 
ing these values that is demanded? 





How To Get Your Film Into 
Production 


Graeme 


HE first article in this series told 

organizations of a number of 
ways to raise the necessary budget 
for a film of their own. With a source 
of funds firmly established, what 
then are the logical steps to get your 
film into production? 


Bear in mind that every film is 
custom-built and hand-tooled. Film 
making is as far away from an 
assembly-line operation as you can 
get! Therefore it is exceedingly 
difficult to generalize on the subject. 
but here are the main steps taken by 
most sponsoring organizations: 


1. Appoint your film committee and 
give them real decisionary powers. | 
know of no other field of human 
endeavour where so many people try 
to get into the act. This means that 
your committee must have a strong 
chairman (or chairwoman) through 
whom all instructions to the producer 
must be funnelled. If the producer 
has to deal with more than one per- 
son representing your group, the film 
will take longer, cost more and then 
not be as good. (N.B. Most pro- 
ducers would vote for a committee 
of one.) 


2. Decide on the purpose of the film 

the primary purpose. Is_ it 
designed to educate, train, raise 
funds, move people to action, or pro- 


Fraser 


mote a new public understanding of 
your organization’s aims and 
achievements? Boil down the 
primary message into one sentence 
because films of the omnibus catch- 
all type tend to confuse an audience 
and therefore lack the clearcut impact 
of the film which is aimed like a rifle 
rather than a shotgun. 


3. Decide on your 
the film’s 
Your 
Women? 


To 
message to be 
own members? 
Schools? Rural Canada? 
Industry? Or every last Canadian 
you can reach? Your film can have 
secondary audiences too, just as it 
can have secondary messages, but 
complete agreement on the primary 
audience is a must. 


4. Decide on your  producer— 
because now is the time to bring him 
completely into the picture—early. 
The choice of your producer should 
mainly depend on the answers to four 
questions: 


audience. 
whom is 


directed ? 


Experience—what similar types of 
films has he produced using 
creative people who are still on 
his payroll? 


Facilities—is he adequately equipped 
for every phase of your produc- 
tion and are these facilities under 
his own control? 





This is a still from Jamboree of Achievement, the story of the 1953 Boy Scout Jamboree at 
Connaught Ranges near Ottawa, a film sponsored by Walter M. Lowney Company Limited. 


Stability—is he well financed and 
are you sure he is in business for 
a long time to come? 


Reputation—is he noted for top 
quality production and is he easy 
to do business with? 


5. Technical considerations are the 
concern of the producer, and having 
chosen the best you can find, lean 
heavily on his experience and know- 
how. With the producer, decide on 
the form of the film—usually a 
motion picture for the public, some- 
times a sound slidefilm for your own 
membership. Unless you are sure 
you can reach the theatres, it’s less 
expensive in 16mm and 80% are now 
in colour. Depending on the story to 
be told, it can run anywhere from 
ten to forty minutes, but last year the 
average production was twenty-two 
minutes. Will the film be shot silent 


with a commentary added later or 


will he use the more effective but 
more expensive synchronized 
dialogue sound? Will you require 
an animation sequence? An original 
music score? A French version for 
Quebec? It is likely to be shown 
over television? What is the approxi- 
mate budget to be? 


6. The story outline is planned and 


put together by the producer’s 
writer after he has studied your 
answers to the above questions, 
researched copies of your literature 
and other related material. After a 
further script conference and some- 
times much _ blue-pencilling, there 
comes a meeting of minds on the way 
your story is to be told, and the 
writer moves on to the next step. 


7. The shooting script is the final 
detailed blue print of your film and it 
is essential to get complete agree- 
ment and approval at this stage. 





From now on, bright new ideas re- 
sulting in script changes are going 
to cost you extra! 
8. The budget is of course a vital 
factor in any production and now 
for the first time, your producer can 
give you an exact quotation—the 
architect is finished and the builder 
is ready to begin. The average 
Canadian public relations film, in 
l6mm sound and colour, runs from 
$700 to $1200 per minute with a 
good many falling into the $15,000 to 
$20,000 range. Most people do not 
realize that these days the use of 
colour adds only about 10% to a 
black and white film production 
budget and colour enhances most film 
subjects, although by no means all. 
However colour nearly triples the 
cost of a print so if a very large num- 
ber are going to be required, colour 
does become a major budget factor. 
9. The Technical Director is the 
person representing the sponsor to 
whom the producer occasionally turns 
during actual production to settle 
knotty points of policy and to ensure 
that the film is factually correct in 
every detail. He may or may not be 
the chairman of your film committee. 
After the shooting has been com- 
pleted and before it is finally 
recorded and prepared for printing, 
the film committee usually has a 
screening with the producer to make 
any last-minute minor changes and 
catch any errors in the presentation. 
10. Distribution and promotion of 
your film is your final step and is 
such a broad subject that the third 
article in this series is devoted to it. 
But don’t wait for that article to 


start to plan to have a film of your 
own! 








Contributors 


Jessie Macpherson is Dean 
of Women and Associate Pro- 
fessor (Ethics) Victoria Col- 


lege, University of Toronto. 


Jeanne M. Love is Rehabili- 
tation Officer of the Elizabeth 
Fry Society of Kingston, 


Ontario. 


Florence Hutner is Execu- 
tive Director of the United 
Welfare Fund of 


Jewish 


Toronto. 


Isobel Sankey not only has 
canvassed for the Red Feather 
Campaign but has been a 
division Chairman and is 
now chairman of a zone. Mrs. 
Sankey is a graduate of the 
University of Toronto and 
has a B. SW. from the School 
of Social Work. Mrs. Sankey 
is also Secretary for the Inter- 
national Conference of Sociai 
Workers to be held this June 


in Toronto. 


A. M. Kirkpatrick is Ex- 
ecutive Director of the John 


Howard Society of Ontario. 











CANADIAN DELEGATES SELECTED 
IVE educational leaders have 
been chosen by the Canadian 

Association for Adult Education to 

represent Canada at a series of edu- 

cational conferences to be held in 

Europe this summer. They are 

Charles Topshee, of Halifax; Fernand 

Jolicoeur, Quebec: A. L. Hepworth 

of Montreal and Ottawa; Mrs. Isabel 

Wilson, and Dr. John 


Friesen, Vancouver. 


Toronto: 


Mr. Topshee. a librarian by train- 
ing, is a specialist in the use of 
discussion groups in education. He 
is Assistant Director of the Division 
of Adult Education in the Nova Scotia 
Department of Education. Mr. Joli- 
coeur is President of the La Societe 
Canadienne d’Education des Adultes, 
the national organization for French- 
speaking groups. He also directs the 
educational program for the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour. 

Mr. Hepworth, a Vice-President of 
the Canadian Film Institute and active 
in school and community affairs is 
in charge of the educational program 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees. He is also Assistant 
Director of the Education and Wel- 
fare Department of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. 

The only woman on the delegation 
is Isabel Wilson, author, editor, and 
radio commentator. Mrs. Wilson is 
National Secretary for Citizens’ 
Forum. the national radio discussion 
program. 





Notes 








Dr. John Friesen served on the 
staff of the Manitoba Federation of 
Agriculture and as Director of Field 
Services for the Manitoba Wheat 
Pool. He recently moved to Van- 
couver where he is Director of the 
Extension Department of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. 

The delegates have been selected 
by a special committee appointed by 
Dr. R. C. Wallace, President of the 
Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. They will accompany a dele- 
gation from the United States and 
will spend three weeks in Britain 
conferring with officials in universi- 
ties, departments of education and 
voluntary societies. Visits will also 
be made to Holland, Switzerland. 
France and Italy for conferences with 
adult leaders from all 
Europe. 

In arranging this tour the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education has 
been assisted by a financial grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. 
Adult education in Canada has now 
progressed to the point where many 
visitors from abroad come to Canada 
every year to study methods and 
teaching. The grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation is a recognition of this 
contribution. The Canadian delegates 
have been asked to give full reports 
to European leaders about such 
activities as documentary film distri- 
bution and use, study groups for 
farmers, trade unionists and fisher- 
men, radio discussion groups and 
classes for the foreign-born. 


of western 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AND 
CAAE MEMBERSHIP 

Between national conferences the 
work of the CAAE is guided by the 
National Council. By a change in the 
Constitution which was passed in 
1951, but takes effect in 1954, there 
will be sixteen Council members in 
the western provinces, sixteen mem- 
bers in the Atlantic provinces and 
twenty-four members in the Central 
provinces. Members of the National 
Council are elected by a mail ballot 
by CAAE 


region. 


members in their own 

There will be a nominating com- 
mittee at work in each region and 
ballots will be distributed to members 
in the month of April. The term of 
office on the National Council is four 
years with a fourth of the members 
retiring each year. 

With these changes in mind, the 
CAAE has been putting its member- 
ship lists in order. This work is in 
charge of the Membership Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Vera Campbell. Any 
members of the CAAE who know of 
others who ought to be members, and 
thus have a part in the development 


of adult education in Canada. are 
invited to send this information to 
Mrs. Campbell. The purpose in 
this, of course, is to strengthen the 
adult education movement and to 
ensure that the affairs of the CAAE 
are in the hands of those most con- 
cerned with its future effectiveness. 


THE WAY OF A PARENT 

A series of 15-minute broadcasts 
on problems in child training is being 
carried on the Trans-Canada net- 
work of the CBC from January 17 to 
April 11. These brief dramatic 
sketches, called the Way of a Parent, 
were written by George Salverson, 
and are heard on Sundays at 6:15 
E.S.T. They deal with familiar 
family situations and are planned to 
help the parent with the day to day 
job. 

Mrs. G. C. Hewson, a member of 
the Parent Education Associates of 
the Canadian Mental Health Associa- 
tion and a former convener of the 
Parent Education Committee of the 
Ontario Federation of Home and 
School, has prepared short study 
guides for the thirteen programs. 
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These have been published under one 
cover by the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, in cooperation 
with the Canadian Home and School 
and Parent-Teacher Federation. The 
pamphlets are available at 10c a copy 
from the offices of the Federation, 79 
Queen St., East, Toronto. 


WELCOME TO W. R. COOK 

The most welcome news of the 
month is the appointment of W. R. 
Cook to assist the Finance Committee 
of the CAAE to raise its budget. Bill 
Cook is known for so many reasons; 
he is a professional craftsman work- 
ing in metals, he was the Founder of 
Sports College, he was a leading 
to the Canadian Youth 
Congress, he was for many’ years 
secretary of the National Council of 
the YMCA, he has managed the dis- 
tribution of more than a of 
travelling art and craft exhibitions, 
he has the staff of the 
Association of Canadian Advertisers. 
Many of the activities which are now 
accepted or even commonplace, were 
fought for or initiated by Mr. Cook 
a decade or so ago. We are delighted 
that he has joined us at 143 Bloor 
St. West. 


counsellor 


score 
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A NEW SOURCE OF SPEAKERS 
The Education Committee, Ontario 
Branch, of the Canadian Cancer 
Society have come up with a new and 
useful means for getting their story 
before the public. addition to 
public and radio 
opportunities which they are now 
using, they wish to have the help of 
men and women who are frequently 
called on for speeches by organiza- 


In 


meetings, press 


tions. Accordingly, a one day work- 
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shop was held for those who have 
had outstanding success in public 
speaking. Seventy-five men and 
women met for a day in Hamilton, 
drawn from an area about a hund- 
red miles in radius. They came not 
to learn techniques of speech but to 
receive information about cancer 
and its care which they can now pass 
on in the addresses which they give 
before many groups. 

This program was planned by the 
Chairman, Mr. E. B. Warriner. 
assisted by Dr. Harold Warwick, 
National Director of the Canadian 
Cancer Seciety and Dr. L. S. Green, 
Director of the Ontario Cancer Clinic. 

Result of the workshop—at least 
thirty prominent speakers have 
agreed to give their time and energy 
to this work in the next year. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
ADULT EDUCATION 

London—in May. 

That’s the time for the National 
Conference on Adult Education. 
Actual dates are May 24-29 and we 
will be the guests of the University of 
Western Ontario. Dr. S. F. Maine 
has making _ preliminary 
arrangements at the University and 
the London Council of Adult Educa- 
tion will be our hosts. 

Already the Program Committee 
are beginning to make their plans. 
The Chairman is Arthur V. Pigott, 
formerly of Winnipeg and now in 
Toronto. Mr. Pigott has had wide 
experience in planning welfare, 
school and adult education affairs in 
both the west and central Canada. 
Mrs. Clare Clark, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Joint Planning Commis- 
sion is also serving as Executive 


been 





Secretary of the Com- 


mittee. 

It was May 22, 1934, that Dr. W. 
J. Dunlop convened the first national 
conference on adult education and 
this date marks the beginning of the 
modern adult education movement in 
Every one of these national 


Planning 


Canada. 
gatherings since has been the occa- 
sion for some development of con- 
siderable significance. These 
ferences have been the milestones 
that have measured truly remarkable 
All members and friends 


con- 


progress. 
of the Association, all who are con- 
about any aspect of adult 
education, are welcome. 


cerned 


CANADA AT CHAUTAUQUA 

The program for Canada Week at 
Chautauqua this summer is rapidly 
rounding into shape. For the even- 
ing assemblies, attended each night 
by 5,000 people and given ample 
press and radio coverage, there will 
be an address by a leading Canadian 
statesman, a complete program of 
Canadian films and a symphonic con- 
cert of Canadian music arranged for 
and conducted by Dr. Ettore 
Mazzolini. A Canadian Art Exhibi- 
tion, planned by Walter Herbert and 
John Robertson, formerly of the 
National Gallery, will be placed in the 
Art Gallery for a month, and there 
will be talks on Canadian art and 
letters. Morning lectures, delivered 
to very large audiences, will be given 
on such topics as Canada: Its People 
and Government; Canadians at 
Work; Natural Resources; Canada’s 
Tomorrow. 

In planning this program the 
Executive Committee of the CAAE 
has had assistance from Dr. H. L. 


Keenleyside, Mr. Carl Reinke, Mr. 
John Sheridan, Mr. John Heron, Mr. 
Leighton Foster, Mr. John Bryden, 
and Dr. Edgar McInnes. 


COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 

The following is a description of 
the services provided by the new 
Community Program branch of the 
Department of Education of the 
Government of British Columbia: 


(1) The Branch will assist. in an 
advisory capacity, public bodies 
interested in recreation. To do 
this, it maintains a staff of nine 
Regional Consultants who are 
available to assist in this way. 


A program of leadership train- 
ing for voluntary recreation 
leaders is provided in order to 
assist local areas in obtaining 
instructors and organizers for 
their programs. 


As a means of encouraging 
and assisting School Boards in 
the operation of recreational 
classes through regularly orga- 
nized night-schools, grants-in-aid 
will be paid on the same basis as 
those which apply in the case of 
other non-vocational __ night- 
school courses. These are 
grants towards the salary of 
instructors. 


In order to assist in the organi- 
zation and coordination of pub- 
lic recreation, other than those 
phases which can best be con- 
ducted in school buildings by 
means of night-schools, the Com- 
munity Programs Branch will 
make grants-in-aid on behalf of 
local Recreation Commissions. 
These are grants toward the 





salaries of those organizing and 
coordinating local public recrea- 
tion. 

As a prerequisite to the pay- 
ment of such grants, the Munici- 
pal or other Council is required 
to establish a local Recreation 
Commission its governing 
body matters of public 
recreation. In unorganized areas. 


as 
in 


Recreation Commissions are to 
be appointed by public meetings 
duly called for this purpose, 
after notice of such intention has 
filed with the Regional 
Consultant in charge of the dis- 
trict. 


been 


to Recreation 
Commissions are paid on the 
basis of two schedules. Schedule 
4 covers the payments on behalf 
of the salary of Recreation 
Directors employed by such 
Commissions. This is a grant of 
$50 per month and is paid on 
behalf of a _ full-time Com- 
munity Recreation Director 
appointed to be in charge of the 
organization and administration 
of public recreation for the 
whole area for which he is 
appointed. In the case of areas 
with a population less than 
10,000, a part-time Director may 
be appointed. In this case a 
smaller grant is paid. 


Grants-in-aid 


Grants under Schedule B are 
for assistants to the Director. 
specialists in various fields of 


recreation, or persons employed 
in connection with local leader- 
ship training programs. Grants 
under Schedule B vary with the 
population of a particular area. 
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A STUDY OF CANADA 

Professor D. W. Gilbert. the new 
director of the Canadian Studies 
Program at the University of 
Rochester, sees the new department as 
having many functions. The foremost 
perhaps will be to provide an oppor- 
tunity for American students to find 
immediate experience in international 
relations by studying Canada, and 
Canada’s relations with the United 
States. At the same time, by means 
of a series of annual Canadian- 
American conferences, Professor Gil- 
bert hopes to help build the resources 
of the department, and provide a 
channel of constant communication 
between the two countries. A founda- 
tion to provide for visiting Canadian 
lecturers, has already been estab- 
lished Canada, and the task of 
gathering a minimum library already 
begun. Gathering information about 
Canada is not an easy job, as a good 
many Canadians have discovered. 
Any suggestion of topics for the con- 
ferences, or aid in gathering books 
and other data will be extremely wel- 
come. 


in 


EARLE GREY SHAKESPEARE 
COMPANY TOUR 

The 1953 tour of the Earle Grey 
Shakespeare Festival Company’s As 
You Like It, has come to a successful 
conclusion. Student audiences were 
large and most enthusiastic every- 
where and many came round after 
the play to express appreciation and 
to say how these annual productions 
have helped them to love and under- 
stand Shakespeare. A new light was 
cast upon their studies and such 
remarks were made as: “I never 
thought I could enjoy Shakespeare so 





much, | want to see some more!” and 
“studying plays to pass exams is 
really quite a chore, but once I had 
a chance to see one acted, it was so 
different I'd like to see another!” 

Many places in Ontario were 
visited, over a thousand miles being 
covered during the six weeks period 
of the tour. Places distant from 
Toronto were reached by chartered 
bus. The longest journey was a visit 
to Sudbury, in this case the Company 
travelling by train. A special sleeping 
car being reserved and a baggage 
car almost filled with scenery, cos- 
tumes, etc. The large High School 
auditorium was packed for both per- 
formances, some students coming 
from as far away as 150 miles, and 
the play was received with tremen- 
dous enthusiasm. 

A simple setting was used for the 
tour, based upon tnat in Shakes- 
peares own day and capable of 
adjustment to any sized stage. In this 
manner the play was staged without 
pause, in the true Elizabethan way. 
The cast of the production was 
nearly the same as in the Shakespeare 
Festival at Trinity College, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, last summer. 

These visits by the Earle Grey 
Shakespeare Company are a good 
illustration of the value of audio- 
visual education and meet an ever 
growing demand. Still further advan- 
tage might be taken of this service 
and the Company wishes to further 
extend its field of operation next 
autumn if some means can be found 
to meet the increase in transportation 


and other expenses which such an 


expansion would involve. 








Human Needs and Services ia 
International Social Welfare 


A lecture series by the University of 
Toronto Department of University Exten- 
sion, sponsored by the University of 
Toronto School of Social Work and The 
Canadian Association of Social Workers, 
Toronto Branch. 


Monday evenings at 7.30, 
February 22nd - April 26th, 1954 


. February 22 — New Dimensions and Di- 
rections in International Social Welfare. 
Charles E. Hendry, Director, University of 
Toronto, School of Social Work. 


. March 1—Survival Comes First—The Prob- 
lem of Food. Conrad Taeuber, Assistant 
Director, Bureau of the Census, 
Washington. 


. March 8—Survival Comes First—The Prob- 
lem of Health. Dr. Donald W. Cameron, 
Deputy Minister of Health, Ottawa; Head 
of Canadian Delegation, World Health 
Organization. 


. Merch 15 — Community Development — 
"Needs and Services. Murray G. Ross, 
University of Toronto,’ School of Social 
Work and panel. 


. March 22 — Child Welfare — Needs and 
Services. Adelaide Sinclair, Department of 
National Health and Welfare; Past Presi- 
dent, UNICEF. 


. March 29—Unilateral and Group Assistance 
Plans; The Colombo Plan. R. G. Cavell, 
Administrator, Canadian Participation, 
Colombo Plan. 


. April 5—The United Nations Organization 
for Social Welfare. Byrns Curry, Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare; 
Chairman, Social Commission, United 
Nations Organization. 


. April 12 — The Voluntary Organization; 
Projects in Action. Representatives of 
three Voluntary Organizations. 


. April 20, Tuesday—Phychological and Cul- 
tural Factors in Assistance Programs — 
Consumer and Consultant Meet. William 
line, University of Toronto; President, 
World Federation for Mental Health and 
panel. 


. April 26—Canada’s Part in the Interna- 
tional Scene: i—Canadian Needs and Ser- 
vices; ii—Our Role in International Wel- 
fare. George Davidson, Deputy Minister 
of Welfare, Department of National 
Health and Welfare; Chairman, Social 
Humanitarian and Cultural Committee, 
United Nations General Assembly. 

















Henry Marshall Tory Award 


The Henry Marshall Tory Award is given each year by the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education “to recognize distin- 
cuished achievement in adult education in Canada”. It is given 
in honour of Dr. Tory, a pioneer educator, who made notable 
contributions te many phases of Canadian education. The Award 
is given to a program, an organization or a group, no longer to 
an individual, although the contribution of individuals may be 
recognized in the citation accompanying the Award. The Award 
itself is a Canadian painting chosen by the winner. 

The Award is made by a committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Association for Adult Education. Any person 
or organization may submit recommendations on behalf of any 
group or project deemed worthy of recognition. These recommen- 
dations should be sent on or before March 15, addressed to 

Chairman, 

Henry Marshall Tory Award Committee 
‘ : $ 

143 Bloor Street West 


Toronto, Ont. 


The recommendation should be typed and sheuld contain 
information to answer the following questions: 

* What is the purpose of the project or organization? 
® How long has the project or organization been in existence? 
What is the constituency or membership? 

What results have been achieved? 
Why is this project submitted for recognition? 


What is the sponsorship of the project or organization? 


Previous winners of the Henry Marshall Tory Award: 
1948 National Farm Radice Forum 
1949 Camp Laquemac 
1950 Dr. E. A. Corbett and Dr. M. M. Coady 
1951 Banff School of Fine Arts 
1952 Couchiching Conference 


1953 Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 











The Family in Canada 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Urban and rural family life in Canada has changed and is changing. 
We all know that. But how is it changing? Why is it changing? Is it 
changing for better or for worse? In our special, expanded March issue 


these questions will be examined and discussed. 


Provocative and timely reading for all those concerned with family life. 


Send your subscription or place your order today. 


Subscriptiors — $2.00 a year Single Copies — 25 cents 


Quantities of 50 or more — 20 cents a copy 


Foop ror THoucnt, Canadian Association for Adult Education 
143 Bloor St. West, Toronto 5, Ont. 


Enclosed please find 
Cheque (payable at par in Toronto) 
Money Order 
for $ , for which please send me 
One year’s subscription at $2.00 
copies of the special issue on THE FAMILY IN CANADA 


Name 
(Please print) 


Address 





